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FLOURS 
Prancet * Royal Pra 


— FLOURS 
AT FLOUR 
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TRIED BY FIRE 
The small amount of ash in the little plat-J 


inum dish represents mineral matter ina 


flour sample. This bit of ash guides you 


in buying the type of flour best suited to 
the loaf of bread your customer desires. 
This ash test is but one of many different 
tests applied daily in the INTERNATIONAL 


laboratory and bakery 
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n Alert Baker 


Wartime Observations of a 


"Sweet Goods a Headache 


“We could be having a peck of trouble this winter 

curning out sweet rolls, coffee cakes and such . . . but 
we're not! In spite of the help shortage and ingredient 
problems, we're producing a mighty inviting line of 

sweet goods, with plenty of variety and top-notch quality. 
“We're doing it by using a high-quality Sweet Dough 

Mix. Wartime conditions provide the toughest sort of test 
for this mix, and the way it has passed the test has sold 

us on it for life. When a ready-prepared mix gives us 

such uniformly fine results, day after day, even when there's 
little experienced help around the shop, you can 

bet we're going to put it on our permanent list of products 
we can’t get along without!” 
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By cutting down the number of operations in the bake shop, 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix simplifies production 

problems and reduces the possibility of costly errors in 
scaling and blending. Moreover, it produces sweet goods whose 
quality attracts customers and brings them back for more. 


Until it becomes possible to produce Pillsbury’s Sweet 

Dough Mix in unlimited quantities, the needs of present users 

must naturally be filled first. However, we are making 

every effort to accommodate, as rapidly as possible, the many additional 

bakers who are anxious to start using this distinguished product. Might be 
a good idea to look into the matter right now! 


Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HOME SWEET ROME - 


...in a Bag! 








Over here... and over there... millions 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll 
find a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, un- 
derwear, gloves, jammed in with other 


living necessities ... and perhaps, on the 
top, a packet of letters with a snapshot of 
a girl. 


The American soldier is today’s greatest 
traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 





Making barrack bags is one of many 
special Bemis war assignments. Another 
is the manufacture of greatly increased 
quantities of flour bags. 

The magnificent job of the milling in- 
dustry in supplying Allied fighters and 
workers the world over with vitally 
needed flour is one of the outstanding 
contributions to victory. We are proud 
that our facilities and experience enable 
us to serve this important industry. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS + 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY *. % 
Buy more 


War Bonds 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idaho to Missouri 


FIRST CHOICE « » » among practica: bakers 


Here is a superior cake flour—milled from 
the soft white virgin wheat of the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire—unmatched for delicacy 
and tenderness of gluten, greater moisture 
absorption, fineness of granulation and longer 
lasting freshness. For the profitable econ- 
omy that comes with superior quality and 
uniformity, specify 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


GOLDEN SPECIAL PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is one of our many superior 
soft wheat bakers’ flours for crackers, cookies, pas- 
tries, and pie crusts—and unequalled spring and 
winter hard wheat bakers’ flours for breads and 
stronger doughs—all famed for dependable baking 
satisfaction. 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GUY A. THOMAS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr.— FRED W. LAKE, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 





COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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| “T-H’’ SUPERIOR FLOURS 








MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT BY 
GOOD AND CAREFUL MILLERS FOR 
GOOD AND WISE MERCHANTS TO SELL 
AND EVERYBODY TO BAKE WITH 
ASSURED SATISFACTION. 








The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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KILLED in every phase of the 
baking industry, members of the 
bakery section of the federal gov- 


S 


ernment’s wartime food set-up need no 
ballyhoo on a printed page to make them 
Having the longest 


known to the trade. 





THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


WFA BAKERY SECTION 











By Emmet Dougherty 


title of 
among the government’s far-flung war 


any emergency organization 
set-ups—the group’s official name is Bak- 
ery Section, Food Products Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, War 


Food Administration, of the Depart- 


for 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 





Bread is the Statf of Lite 


ment of Agriculture—it is commonly 
known as Dietz’s department, with the 
cherubic Walter as generalissimo, Philip 
Talbott as chief-of-staff, John J. Mc- 
Cracken as service of supply chief, and 
Sterling Donaldson as first class private 
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business man and chief consultant. 

Walter Dietz as head of the bakery 
section brings to the post a wealth of 
practical knowledge of the baking in- 
dustry, ingrained in him by his revered 
father, the late Richard H. Dietz, who 
was regarded as the dean of the New 
England baking industry as head of the 
Dietz Baking Co. at Holyoke and 
Springfield, Mass., which he operated 
from 1883 to 1936. Coming to the fed- 
eral emergency set-up in January, 1912, 
Mr. Dietz also lays claim to being a vet- 
eran in the wartime technique of goy- 
ernmental operations. 

Phil Talbott, too, has a wide govern- 
mental and bakery business background. 
The third full-time member, John J. 
McCracken, is not much less equipjed 
than his senior associates. As to Ster- 
ling Donaldson, the only dollar-a-year 
man on the staff, the fact that he op- 
erates some of the largest house-to-house 
bakeries in Ohio and Kentucky, is evi- 
dence that he knows what’s what in 
baking. 

WALTER DIETZ 


Walter Dietz tried to dismiss this 
Spotlight article with an_ ingratiating 
smile and the modest suggestion, “W rite 
up the boys who really deserve it and 
leave me out; you can’t say anything 
that the industry doesn’t already know 
about me,” so recourse had to be made 
to the official files of the New England 
Bakers Association and the Bakers Club 
of Boston to really get chapter and 
verse on the man who finished Yale Col- 
lege in 1910 and went right into his 
dad’s bakery to learn all about the staff 
of life. He has served as president of 
the two New England groups and they 
have all the facts about him. 

From 1910 to 19138, Mr. Dietz had 
charge of the retail store of the Dietz 
Baking Co. at Springfield, and did such 
a good job that his first promotion was 
as sales manager at the Holyoke plant 
in charge of sales to grocers. The file 
record states that sales were tripled in 
1916 and 1917 during his two years in 
that job. 

In 1917 the Dietz’s organized the Mas- 
sachusetts Baking Co. at Springfield, 
through a consolidation of six firms in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Walter 
became sales manager and treasurer and 
shortly thereafter he replaced the 12 
miscellaneous brands of bread with the 
White Rose brand for all the plants. 
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“yy, SS Uy The record also shows he developed and 
. SS ‘< Co ~ Ze introduced a sales appeal to grocers 
S : a RS a a based on the fact that bread is the 
= = a | a 3 most important article in the store. 
at 7 = = > = : When the firm’s annual business rose 

“s / ; ’ = = q . . 
2 ; oN = = a* => to over $4,000,000 a year in 1926, the 
: va , = company sold its holdings to the Conti- 


nental Baking Co. 

Walter Dietz then bought a controlling 
‘] interest in the Dolly Madison Baking 
au Corp., of Springfield, from Albert Stei- 
ger, who supplied some of the capital 
for the transaction. The energetic Wal- 
ter was confronted almost immediately 
with the loss of business of two large 
chain buyers, who opened their own bak- 
eries. To make up for this loss, the 
Dolly Madison Co. created the Charter 
Oak Bread for the Economy Grocery 
Co., of East Hartford, Conn. (now 4 
division of First National Stores), w!i0s¢ 
purchases rose to 8,000,000 Ibs a year. 
Mr. Dietz also organized a_house-to- 
house department, selling directly to the 
consumer, which he regarded as a more 
permanent method of operation. 
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NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


KANSAS BEST ' 


~ FLOUR 
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(Continued on page 29.) 
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A FAMOUS OLD HOUSEHOLD RECIPE 
A MODERN STREAMLINED FORMULA? 


In either case, your efforts in producing fine quality cake will be greatly 
helped by using one or more of our tested and proven cake flours. 


VALIER *S all superior cake flours— 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Only select “BUTTERCUP WHEAT” is used in the milling of these outstanding cake flours. This 
wheat, grown in the river bottom lands near St. Louis, is virtually at our back door—affording us the 
opportunity to select for you the finest berries of the crop. 


Valier’s Bakery Flours are milled to rigid standards under the watchful eyes of trained and experi- 
enced bakery flour technicians. Stream selection and blending—backed by long and successful research, 
assures you of the right flour for every need. 


FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 
lt must be good! 
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: : | . Pe Be CAKE FLOUR 
: VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


our Mills of 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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fe you baking leday foe 
POST WAR MARKETS? 


Are you satisfying today’s consumer 


























Tike demand for taste-satisfying quality of 
breads and other bakery products? 


Then you’re building, today, the back log of consumer 


preference on which your post war business will depend. 


These customers you please today are your 
market for tomorrow. And so it pays to put into 
every loaf, and every other item from your ovens, 
the best of quality and skill, the full measure of 
satisfying goodness that will sell the consumer over and over. 


Commander-Larabee flours are helping you to win—and hold— 
such consumer good-will each day by their steady dependability, 
their uniformly good baking quality. 


For Commander-Larabee flours are BAKERS flours, milled 
to meet your particular baking needs and standardized for bake 
shop performance. You learn to depend upon Commander-Larabee 
flours to give you the same sure baking results, the nutritious, 
taste-satisfying goodness that builds consumer preference today 
and -in the days to follow Victory. 






Commander-Larabee Bakers flours 
for your every baking purpose 
WORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING 
SOUTHWESTERN WARD WINTER 
CARE AND PASTRY, and 
WHOLE WHEAT TANS 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING (jg 
COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES * MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
Minneapolis Kansas City Buffalo 
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Subsidy Boost Expected This Week 





VINSON TO MAKE FINAL DECISION 
ON HARD WHEAT CEILING LEVELS 


Announcement Scheduled for Dec. 30 or 31—Durum Millers May 
Not Get Entire Six Cents Requested—Divergent 
Views on Wheat Tops Persist 


By EMMEtT DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The hard wheat 
price control measure and flour subsidy 
rates for January were thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a three-hour conference in 
the office of Fred M. Vinson, director of 
economic stabilization, Dec. 27, and the 
go sign is expected to be given by Vin- 
son so that the ceiling and subsidy rates 
can be simultaneously announced by 
Dec. 30 or Dec. 31 at the latest. 

The January subsidy rates will be in- 
creased in line with the higher market 
on grains, except that durum millers 
wil! not get all they asked of the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. in their petition 
which was presented to the agency a 
short time ago by Herman Fakler, of 
the Millers National Federation.. The 
market advance, of course, will be al- 
lowed in all cases but the 6c bu addi- 
tional sought by the durum millers was 
held by DSC officials to be unjustified. 

If the January durum rate as an- 
nounced is too low, Mr. Fakler indi- 
cated that a committee of millers would 
come to Washington for conferences 
with DSC. 

Precisely how much the January sub- 
sidy rates may be advanced is uncer- 
tain and doubtless depends on what 
action is finally taken on the hard wheat 
price tops. But the fact that any ad- 
vance is contemplated for January is 
indicative of a higher wheat ceiling level 
than contemplated when the subsidy pro- 
gram was first announced, since the 
wheat maximum was intended to be set 
at that time. 

Since Nov. 29 when subsidy rates 
were established, May wheat futures 
have advanced 61%4¢ bu at Kansas City 
and 65,4c at Minneapolis and 63,¢ at 
Chicago. During the same period cash 
wheat at Kansas City moved up about 
4%,c and at Minneapolis about 73,¢, 
although top protein premiums are now 
lower at the latter market. These 


changes indicate the need of a subsidy 
advance of from 5c to 6c bu on hard 
wheat but if there is to be any rollback 
of wheat levels the amount could be less. 
Any advance in the soft wheat subsidy 
probably depends on whether or not 
changes are made in the current ceiling 
basis of that commodity. 


DURUM DISAPPOINTMENT 


Reluctance of the DSC officials to 
grant the durum millers’ request for a 
6c advance in subsidy rates .over the 
December level is a disappointment to 
semolina producers. Anything less than 
the amount requested will not allow 
them to sell on a normal basis and will 
extend the frozen market that has ex- 
isted for the past month. Durum mill- 
ers felt that their request was certainly 
a moderate one and possibly less than 
justified by all the facts. 


WHEAT CEILING CONFERENCE 


The hard wheat ceiling problem moved 
closer to a solution in the Dec. 27 con- 
ference, which was attended by officials 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
War Food Administration and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. The ceiling 
price ideas of these officials are divergent 
and, in the last analysis, Stabilization 
Director Vinson will have to rule on 
the actual price levels, it was learned. 

An indication of how WFA and RFC 
officials view the question of wheat prices 
was given during an exchange between 
officials at the conference. | 

“Why all this haggling and _ bicker- 
ing over one cent,” remarked a WFA 
official, to which Paul Porter, chief as- 
sistant to Vinson, remarked, “It’s not 
just one cent but more like four cents.” 

Then followed DSC spokesman John 
H. Patterson, ‘who said, “One cent 
doesn’t mean one cent alone but it’ means 
just $5,000,000.” 

Colin Gordon, Allan Moore and Rob- 





Delay in Enrichment Order Hit 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
long delay in War Food Administration 
action on enrichment of flour -at the 
mill level was vigorously protested by 
the organized millers in a message sent 
to Marvin Jones, War Food Adminis- 
trator, and Roy F. Hendrickson, Food 
Distribution Administrator, by Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation. 

Acting on the dilatory tactics em- 
Ployed apparently by Hendrickson, as 
his subordinates have formally recom- 
mended that all family flour be enriched 
at the mill, the executive “committee 
of the Millers National Federation earli- 


er this month directed Mr. Fakler to 
officially protest against further delay 
in issuing the enrichment order. 
“Continued lack of universal enrich- 
ment,” Mr. Fakler’s message to Jones 
and Hendrickson said, “is causing in- 
creasing competitive disadvantage. Mill- 
ers enriching all their grades may have 
to discontinue some because of ‘compe- 
tition with unenriched flours. Th‘s in- 
creases problems and costs due to pro- 
ducing, labeling and merchandising en- 
riched and unenriched ftours.. This is 
having ‘seriously ‘adverse effect on the 
entire entichment program. “Urge you 
strongly to take prompt acHor on en- 
richment order.” if 0 Saemmsvecn 9h 





ert Schafer of OPA defended the ceil- 
ing prices set out in the draft copy of 
the ceiling order which had been sub- 
mitted to Vinson’s office last week and 
urged a prompt approval of the rates. 

Ashley Sellers of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, Robert Shields of the so- 
licitor’s department, Orris Wells of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
Murray Thompson of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, made up the 
Department of Agr-culture’s representa- 
tives at the eonference. Mr. Patterson 
and John Barnes: were the DSC spokes- 
men. 

MILLERS PROTEST 


Meanwhile, millers formally have pro- 
tested the delay in announcing the hard 
wheat ceiling in a telegram addressed 
to Vinson last week. Signed by Fred 
J. Lingham, chairman of the flour ¢eil- 
ing committee of the Millers National 
Federat‘on, the message said: 

“We must enter vigorous protest 
against continued delay as to control 
of wheat prices to conform with flour 
ceilings and subsidy program. When 
we had conference with you early in 
November we were given to understand 
by several officials that hard wheat ceil- 
ings would be announced simultaneously 
with subsidy announcement and, as a 
matter of fact, we understand you 


directed imposition of wheat ceilings at 
time you authorized subsidy program. 

“Presumably the December subsidy was 
based on wheat market about Nov. 29, 
and since that time Chicago wheat has 
advanced 8c, Minneapolis 7c, and Kan- 
sas City December approximately 7c. 

“Delay in promulgating the ceiling 
has brought about an intolerable situa- 
ton and we respectfully ask that you 
immediately investigate reasons, not 
only for this delay, but previous inex- 
cusable delays which have resulted in 
serious losses and the necessity of mills 
withdrawing from market. 

“Under subsidy plans the January sub- 
sidy must be announced next week. The 
present situation is costing mills out 
of pocket losses of many thousands of 
dollars and unless immediate action is 
taken to alleviate the situation the ad- 
ministration must take responsibility for 
a very serious situation,” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FATAL BAKERY ACCIDENT 
Totepo, On1o.—An unusual fatal ac- 
cident occurred, Dec. 17, in the Schauss 
Bakery, Toledo, Ohio. Drawn head first 
into a bread mixer, Steve J. Janowiecki 
was injured fatally. He died approxi- 
mately 90 minutes later while police 
and members of two rescue squads 
worked frantically to release him. 








MACHINERY QUOTA WILL AVERAGE 
105% OF BASE YEAR PRODUCTION 


Schedule No. 6 to Limitation Order L-292 Will Set Production 
for Different Items—Should Be Ample to Maintain 
Mills’ Output, Industry Says 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—With 
an over-all allowance averaging 105% 
of the controlled materials—steel, cop- 
per and aluminum—fabricated into parts 
during the average of the base per‘od 
years 1939-41, the cereal and grain ma- 
chinery equipment quota schedule for 
the calendar year Oct. 1, 1943, through 
Sept. 30, 1944, has been approved by 
the War Production Board and will 
be announced officially in the near future. 

Production of milling and other cereal 
products machinery was fixed at 50% 
of ‘the average yearly production during 
the base years 1939-41 at the time Lim- 
itation Order L-292 became effiective 
June 15, 1948. At the time the order 
was announced WPB officials explained 
that it was subject to amendment, and 
would be revised to accommodate the 
needs of the industry. 

The production quota will be made 
Official in. Quota Schedule No. 6 of Lim- 
itation Order L-292 and was based on 
the quantity of critical materials re- 
quired to maintain output of cereal and 
grain plants for the current year, rather 
than on the total number of each unit of 
equipment. used. The schedule to be 
announced ‘will provide the following 
pércentages of base period production: 

General reduction equipment, 100%. 
“Grinding equipment, including hammer 
mills, cattrition’ mills and pulverizers, 
140%. é 5 : ‘ 
~ Mixing dnd feeding equipment, 90%. 

.: Sifting: and screening equipment, 110%. 


Cleaning and grading equipment, 100%. 

General conditioning equipment, 90%. 

Filtering and pressing equipment, 85%. 

All other miscellaneous equipment, 85%. 

WPB officials said that these percent- 
ages were arrived at after consultations 
with War Food Administration officials 
and representatives of the manufacturing 
companies engaged in making the equip- 
ment. All consultants were in agreement 
that the quotas allowed would be ade- 
quate to meet production needs. The 
proposed quotas were considered here 
on Dec. 3 at the first meeting of the 
cereal and grain machinery equipment 
industry advisory committee which met 
with WPB and WFA officials. The pre- 
siding officer at the meting was A. M. 
Marsh of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
now a dollar-a-year man on leave from 
his company serving as advisor to the 
two federal agencies. 

The industry advisors included on the 
committee were William Gruendler, 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo; V. H. Reid, Hart-Carter 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; J. H. Hudders, 
Munson Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N. 
Y; S. H. Stoltzfus, General Mill Equip- 
ment Co. Kansas City, Mo; W. S. 
Sewell, Strong Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; George Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Ill; S, W. Wat- 
son, S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y; 
W. M. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago, Il; Harry Wolf, Jr. Wolf Co., 
Chambérsburg, Pa. 
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OPA to Base Price 
Squeeze Relief on 
Industry Profits 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The OPA is con- 
ducting a wide survey of the over-all 
food industry profits in advance of any 
formal announcement of price policies 
and while these studies are being made 
there will be no price increases granted 
either on major or minor food products. 
OPA, in its informal action, is believed 
to be following a line laid down in the 
Vinson directive concerning essential 
civilian goods which prescribed stand- 
ards for permitted price increases. 

The OPA policy is based on two 
points: one, to deny price increases 
where over-all industry profits are good, 
regardless of an item or the company; 
when over-all industry profits are not 
excessive it may be decided to allow 
individual companies to recover manu- 
facturing costs without consideration 
given to advertising or overhead. 

Under these foregoing principles it 
can be seen that small companies will 
be squeezed out if their profit levels 
are below those of the entire industry. 
For example, a small processor whose 
main business consisted of egg noodles, 
macaroni and other flour products which 
are now squeezed might not be able to 
obtain a price increase to relieve his 
squeeze if the industry as a_ whole 
showed a high. profit level. 

In putting this informal policy into 
action, OPA is holding up many price 
actions which are pressing for decision. 
At the present time wet corn millers 
and rolled oat processors are being 
squeezed. Similar condition is affecting 
corn meal and while OPA price officials 
would like to adjust prices to the re- 
vised corn order levels, it is unlikely 
that corrective actions can be taken un- 
til industry-wide cost studies can be 
completed. 

Some conception of the volume of 
work involved in these cost studies may 
be gained from the knowledge that 
decisions on pressing matters such as 
processors’ prices for canned foods may 
not be ready until April. 

OPA policy is distinctly a delaying 
action with “hold-the-line” the all-im- 
portant consideration. If price squeezes 
act to drive manufacturers out of some 
lines or threaten to close out certain 
businesses it is unlikely that OPA will 
act unless forced by court action. 

In discussing the situation with OPA 
officials it was pointed out that in many 
instances failure to take prompt action 
will probably prevent sales of seasonal 
products, but the policy will be ad- 
hered to regardles of results, Another 
aspect of this policy sharply affects 
small manufacturers whose products. are 
confined to a few lines. For example, a 
large integrated company turning out 
a full line of processed foods would 
hardly be affected if OPA should deter- 
mine that noodle industry over-all profits 

were favorable and that price relief for 
low profit producers was undesirable. 
The companies with favorable profit 
positions could if necessary, discontinue 
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unprofitable lines, but the small com- 
pany would be forced to suspend opera- 
tions if the present OPA policy line is 
formally adopted. 

OPA policy is slanted now at squeez- 
ing industry in an effort to hold prices 
to the stabilization order level. 

In the Vinson directive concerning 
civilian goods a two-point standard was 
adopted as follows: 

When price increases are permitted on 
an individual producer basis, the fol- 
lowing standards will prevail: 

1, For the producer whose current 
profits from all operations are no more 
than double those earned during the 
1936-39 base period, or who is operating 
at a loss: With OPA authorization, he 
may increase the price of the item for 
which increased production is needed to 
an amount not to exceed the total -unit 
production cost plus a profit not to ex- 
ceed 2% of that cost. 

2. For a producer whose profits from 
all operations are more than double those 
earned in the 1936-39 base period: OPA 
may set a price ceiling not to exceed 
the total cost of making the item for 
which increased output is indicated. In 
other words, producers with “exception- 
ally high” profits will be required to 
produce needed consumer goods and to 
sell them at cost. 

These standards will also prevail when 
varying price increases are granted for 
groups of firms, or between groups of 
firms and individual firms making the 
same product. 

However, there has as yet been no 
formal Vinson directive to OPA on food 
prices and there is some question as to 
how closely forthal policy will follow 
the standards outlined above. Obviously 
under the OPA present food price pol- 
icy, marginal producers would not ob- 
tain price revisions to permit them to 
continue in production. However, the 
political reaction to a policy which es- 
tablished standards only favorable to 
large business enterprises might be so 
unfavorable as to force a more moderate 
course, 

The Brownlee price policy program, 
which was circulated earlier among 
OPA officials for comment, has not made 
‘an appearance and there are rumors that 
Brownlee is getting restive in his pres- 
ent post. Less carefully worded com- 
munications to OPA from OES indicate 
a slight deterioration in relationship 
between the two organizations, reflecting 
a suspicion on the part of OPA officials 
that OES is trying to plant the re- 
sponsibility for price increases squarely 
on the OPA doorstep. While OPA has 
been making price increases_ over -a 
broad front in most instances these 
price increases have been forced by 
WFA actions increasing farm- prices. 
Other ‘price. concessions. to producers 
have resulted in a number of cases from 

pressure by the armed services. - 

If the delay-policy of. OPA. is con- 
tinued it. is. unlikely that .any..major 








decisions can be reached before late 
winter and business may have to as- 
sume an aggressive attitude, resorting 
to the courts if necessary to force OPA’s 
hand. 
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NO CORN MARKETING QUOTAS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration announced Dec. 27 that 
there will be no marketing quotas on 
the 1944 corn crop. The announcement 
was intended to encourage farmers to 
plant more corn next year. Demand 
for livestock feed is so large that mar- 
keting quotas will not be needed to 
handle a surplus, WFA officials said. 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Making Dehydrated 
Soup for Army 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Pouring off the 
pack:ng floor of the Minneapolis “A” 
mill of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. are 
5-lb packages of an entirely new Pills- 
bury product—dehydrated green pea 
soup—which is going in vast quantities 
into U. S. Army subsistence rations and 
is widely used for feeding the starving 
people in the reconquered lands of 
Europe. 

Each package contains five pounds of 
dehydrated pea soup. Mixed with five 
gallons of boiling water, each package 
makes five gallons of highly palatable 
puree, or one pint of highly concentrated, 
nutritious food for 40 persons. 








Rolling off an adjoining packaging 
line are packages of another product, 
which has been going to the armed 
forces for many months. This is Pills- 
bury’s premixed whole wheat and soy 
cereal. It comes in a 10-0z package 
containing enough for five persons. Al- 
so dehydrated, it is prepared for use by 
addition of water, either hot or cold. 
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NEW OPA HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
PRICE RULING ON CAKES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bakers selling 
cakes, pies, doughnuts and sweet yeast 
raised goods directly to the consumer 
from wagons may not charge a greater 
maximum price than that at which the 
same article is supplied to the retailer, 
OPA ruled Dec. 28, in amending Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 319, effective 
Jan. 4. OPA explained the amendment 
was issued to remove confusion which 
had arisen because two sets of maximum 
prices were listed in MPR 319, one being 
the maximum at which bakers may sell 
to the retailer and the other his allowed 
maximum price in sales to ultimate con- 
sumer. 





<> 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERY 
WAR TOLL NOW 75 


Material and Labor Shortages Bring 
Casualties to Baking Industry 
in Wisconsin City 


MitwavKkeEE, W1s.—Seventy-five bakery 
shops have been closed in Milwaukee 
trading area since the advent of ra- 
tioning, Fred H. Laufenberg, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
reveals, pointing out that this has re- 
sulted from a 25% to 30% shortage in 
materials and a 50% decline in ayiail- 
able labor. 

In one area of 10 blocks, three shops 
now take care of the requirements for- 
merly serviced by five. One baker closed 
due to lack of help, and another decided 
to suspend operations in preference to 
contending with wartime red tape. Acd- 
ing to the burden of the remaining three 
has been the increased business 
the influx of new workers 
neighborhood. 

Another reason for increased demand 
for baked goods has been the trek of 
many homemakers to outside em)|oy- 
ment, making many of them wholly de- 
pendent on the bakery in her neigh\or- 
hood for bakery products. Formerly 
many of these women baked more or less 
at home. 

While women employees have been a 
partial solution to the labor shortage 
they also bring problems to shop opera- 
tors. Normally it is unlawful for a 
woman to work between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. in Wisconsin bakeries. As a war 
measure bakers are allowed to 
women for nightwork if the bakery pro- 
vides separate washrooms, recreation 
rooms and dressing rooms. Women em- 
ployees must also be provided with an 
escort if they arrive at work or leave 
the shop between midnight and 4 a.m. 
In most instances smaller shops are 
unable to comply with these conditions. 

Bakers, puzzled at the abnormal de- 
mand for sweet goods, believe that the 
answer is found partially in butter ra- 
tioning. 

“Bread is eaten customarily with foods 
that are rationed—butter, cheese, jelly 
or jam,” Mr. Laufenberg pointed out. 
“The consumer can enjoy sweet rolls 
and cake without butter and pie without 
the other trimmings. And so, frosted 
rolls, sugar laden cakes and succulent 
pies, all bakery purchased, are being 
served these days in place of bread, and 
are packed in workers’ lunch boxes.” 

Another factor in the increased con- 
sumption of bakery sweet goods is the 
improved financial condition of so many 
of the formerly low-incomed groups who 
in previous years had been unable to 
afford them. 


from 
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Lake Grain Shipments in 1944 
May Make More Feed Available 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Anticipating a 
wider distribution of feed grains into the 
Southeast as well as the Northeast in 
1944, the War Food Administration has 
‘Certified a goal of 285,0v0,000 bus of 
all grains to be moved over the Great 
Lakes during the next shipping season. 

The 1944 lakes quota exceeds by be- 
tween 85,000,000 and 100,000,000 bus 
the movement of the 1943 season which 


is expected to aggregate nearly 200, 
000,000 bus by the time all boats are 
unloaded. 

Commodity Credit Corp. officials han- 
dling the lakes movement for WFA 
disclosed meanwhile that probably 0° 
increased amounts of grain will be avail- 
able for northeastern distribution next 
season, for included in the larger over 
all quota will be substantial amounts 
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of wheat for export either as flour or 
as grain. 

Between 7,000,000 and 10,000,000 bus 
of feed grains per month now are mov- 
ing eastward by rail to supplement the 
lake shipped grain, CCC officials said. 
If this rate can be maintained, eastern 
feeding demands for this winter virtual- 
ly will be met, the CCC officials believe, 
for much more was shipped by water 
than was originally certified by the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
the War Shipping Administration. 


¥ ¥ 


Uncertain Draft 
Policy May Impede 
Lake Shipments 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Lack of a set- 
tled seaman draft deferment policy may 
impede movement of grain down the 
Great Lakes in 1944, according to indi- 
cations here. 

Traffic on the lakes next year is ex- 
pected to be greater than in any of the 
past war years, ODT points out, and at 
the present time there is no program in 
operation looking toward the recruit- 
ment or up-grading of seamen to meet 
the expected demand. 

All able-bodied seamen, and all li- 
censed engineers now engaged in Great 
Lakes operations during the open season 
are eligible for active service aboard 
offshore vessels. It is pointed out that 
if lakes seamen were given the same 
draft status as deep water seamen, they 
would relieve, at least seasonally, the 
increasing demand for personnel to man 
merchant ships now bringing supplies 
and war materials to the expanding bat- 





tle front of the United Nations’ offen- 
sive. 

Since there are no records kept as 
to the exits and entries of Great Lakes 
seamen from year to year, the failure 
to form a concrete plan for the coming 
season before the close of navigation last 
year, leaves the industry with no man- 
power sources from which to draw when 
operations are again resumed. 

The problem has been under consid- 
eration by the ODT, War Manpower 
Commission and Lakes Carriers Associa- 
tion. 
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FIRE DESTROYS MILL FIFTH TIME 

Denver, Coto.—A blaze of unknown 
origin recently gutted the property of 
the Antonio (Colo.) Flour Mills, estab- 
lished in 1855 when former Lieut. Gov. 
Lafayette Head began milling operations 
with a pair of crude hand-dressed lava 
stones. The first mill was destroyed by 
fire in 1866 and was replaced by a 
more modern structure the next year. 
It burned a second time and was rebuilt 
in 1906 by the Conejos Co-operative 
Roller & Mfg. Co. Flames made their 
third assault on the building a few 
years later, and in 1909 it was rebuilt 
again and modernized—this time to stand 
until a fourth blaze in 1925. The prop- 
erty then lay unused until it was re- 
stored by N. O, Yeakley, the present 
owner, in 1936. 
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GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The directors of 
the General Baking Co. have declared a 
dividend of 15¢ per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable Feb. 1, 1944. 





Corrections Issued in Text 
of Revised Flour Regulation 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
following corrections in Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296 to be- 
come effective Jan. 3 were issued Dec. 
27 by the OPA: 

The percentage “3.5%” at the end of 
paragraph 1 of section (i) in append:x 
A Lis hereby corrected to read “13.5%.” 

Paragraph 1 of Section (0) of ap- 
pendix A I is hereby corrected to read 
as follows: 

At destinations in Larimer, Boulder, 
Adams, Weld, Morgan, Washington, Kit 
Carson, Yuma, Phillips, Logan, Sedge- 
wick, Lincoln, Cheyenne, Elbert, Arapa- 
hoe and Denver counties of Colorado, 
the maximum prices shall be $3.22 per 
cwt for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 18.5% or less and_$3.29 per cwt 
for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13.5%. 

Paragraph 2 of Section (0) of ap- 
pendix A I is hereby corrected to read 
as follows: 

At destinations in Gilpin, Clear Creek, 
Park, Douglas, El Paso, Fremont, Cus- 
ter, Huerfano, Las Animas, Baca, 
Prowers, Bent, Otero, Pueblo, Crowley, 
Jefferson, Teller and Kiowa counties of 
Colorado the maximum prices shall be 
$3.27 per ewt for such flour with a pro- 
tein content of 18.5% or less and $3.34 
for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13.5%. 

Paragraph 1 of Section (p) of ap- 


pendix A I is hereby corrected to read 
as follows: 


In Quay, Debaca, Curry, Roosevelt, 
Guadalupe, Lincoln, Otero, Chaves, Lea 
and Eddy counties in New Mexico, the 
maximum prices shall be $3.06 per cwt 
for such flour with a protein content of 
13.5% or less and $3.13 per cwt for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5% plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Enid, Okla., 
to destination. 

The seller’s charge per cwt over the 
100-lb cotton carload price for 10-Ib 
cotton containers appearing in column 1 
of the first table in appendix A, section 
VIII (d) as $0.05 over cwt basis is 
hereby corrected to read “$0.50 over 
cwt basis.” 

The last table in section (d) of ap- 
pendix A VIII is hereby corrected to 
read as follows: 


Cents per cwt 


additional 
Outside jute envelopes—1 to cwt..... 17% 
DO Se on 046 064o-coxs.nceakeensds 22% 
ORG Ge  cvndncccdwesscsuasceenaes 30 
Outside cotton envelopes—1 to cwt... 25 
Outside fiber containers—2 to cwt... 22% 
Outside paper envelopes—1 to cwt.... 15 
Be 0004 608 005 586.0000 0006600 17% 
6 WD GWE cccccvccsececccccssceses 25 
Other outside containers ........ Actual cost 


Section IX (1) of appendix A is 
hereby corrected to read as follows: 
(1) The Maximum prices for shipments 
or deliveries of more than 250 cwt but 
less than a carload quantity shall be 
the maximum carload prices at said 
points (said points being deemed a 


destination for this purpose) as set forth 
in this appendix A except as provided 
in subdivision 3 of this section 1X. 
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FDA MAKES LARGE PURCHASES OF 
WHEAT, SOY FLOUR FOR EXPORT 


——<——— 
Agency Asks for Bids on 120,000,000 Lbs of Wheat Flour for 
Delivery Jan. 4 and 6—Soy Flour Purchases 
Total 123,100,000 Lbs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
tinuing buying for lend-lease account, 
ostensibly for Russian consumption, the 
Food Distribution Administration closed 
contracts for large purchases of wheat 
flour and soy flour and grits during the 
pre-Christmas period and announced 
that additional offers for export flours 
have gone forward to east and west 
coast mills for additional quantities to 
be bought next week. 

For immediate loading, FDA sought 
telegraphic bids on 2,360,000 lbs of hard 
wheat enriched bakers bread flour for 
acceptance before midnight Dec. 28, to 
be followed a week hence—Jan. 4—with 
acceptances of bids on 80,000,000 Ibs 
of hard wheat enriched bakers bread 
flour for east coast deliveries, and on 
Jan. 6 for 40,000,000 lbs of Pacific 
Coast export straights for west coast 
delivery. 

A total of 6,680,000 Ibs of flour were 
bought by the government from west 
coast mills under announcement No. 
1765 with acceptances made Dec. 21. 

Enriched bakers bread flour, contain- 
ing not less than 14% protein and not 
more than .50% ash, all packed in 100- 
Ib net single cotton bags, was supplied 
as follows: 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 2.000,- 
000 lbs at $3.65, f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash; 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 2,000,000 
Ibs at $3.61, f.o.b. Pendleton or Free- 
water, Oregon; Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., 640,000 Ibs at $3.56, f.o.b. 
Pocatello, Idaho, and 720,000 lbs at 
$3.63, f.o.b. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Enriched cake and pastry flour, 10.5% 
protein and .49% ash, packed in 100-lb 
net single cottons: Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., 704,000 Ibs at $3.26,° f.o.b. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Special cake flour, enriched, 9% pro- 
tein and .44% ash, packed in 100-lb net 
single cottons: Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., 160,000 Ibs at $3.49, f.o.b. Athena 
or Freewater, Oregon. 

Enriched cracker flour, 10.5 to 11.5% 
protein and .52% ash, packed in 100-lb 
net single cottons: Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., 456,000. Ibs at $3.26, f.o.b. Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Three companies supplied a total of 
951,5621/, lbs of army type C biscuits in 
purchases made Dec. 22, as follows: 

J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 515,3121, lbs 
at 1414c, f.o.b. Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., 430,250 Ibs at $0.1498, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia, Pa; and Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., 96,000 Ibs at 1234¢, f.o.b. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

The largest single purchase of soy 
flour and soy grits for deliveries during 
December, January and February at 
east and west coast ports apparently 
for Russia was completed by FDA on 
Dec. 18 with 11 companies filling orders 
totaling 123,100,000 Ibs. The suppliers 
included: 

Type 1 soy flour: Glidden Co., 11,500,- 
000 Ibs at $4.22, f.o.b. Chicago, Ill; 
Spencer Kellogg Co., 3,600,000 Ibs at 





$4.281,, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill; A. E. Staley 
Co., 47,000,000 Ibs at $4.28, f.o.b. De- 
catur, Ill; Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 1,- 
800,000 Ibs at $4.20, f.o.b. Louisville, Ky. 
Type 2 soy flour: Glidden Co., 5,500,- 
000 Ibs at $4.22, f.o.b. Chicago, Ill; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 6,000,000 
Ibs at $4.22, f.o.b. Chicago, Ill; Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., 12,000,000 
Ibs at $4.40, f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y; Spen- 
cer Kellogg Co., 2,400,000 lbs at $4.281,, 
f.o.b. Decatur, Ill; Central Soya Co., 
2,000,000 Ibs at $4.25, f.o.b. Decatur, III. 
Type 3 soy flour: Allied Mills, Inc., 
1,500,000 Ibs at $5.60, f.o.b. Peoria, Ill; 
Soya Corp.-of. America, 3,000,000 Ibs at 
$5.921%, f.o.b. Hagerstown, Md; Shella- 
barger Soya Bean Mills, 800,000 Ibs at 
$5.55, f.o.b, Pana, Ill; Spencer Kellogg 
Co., 1,000,000 lbs at $5.77, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill; Soya Products Co., 1,000,000 Ibs at 
$5.52, f.o.b. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Type 1 soy grits: Glidden Co. 10,- 
500,000 Ibs at $4.21, f.o.b, Chicago, Ill. 
Type 2 soy grits: Spencer Kellogg Co., 
50,000,000 Ibs at $4.271/4, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill; Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 8,500,- 
000 Ibs at $4.22, f.o.b. Chicago, III. 
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WILLIAM A. LOVE DIES 


~<— 


President of Love’s Biscuit and Bread 
Co., Honolulu, Succumbs 
in California 


William A. Love, 72, president of 
Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., Ltd., of 
Honolulu, died at Palos Verdas Estates, 
Cal., Dec. 12. With Mrs. Love, he had 
been living in California since August, 
1941. 

Born in Honolulu, he was educated 
in public schools there and at Harvard. 
In 1901 he returned to Hawaii to engage 
in the brokerage and real estate busi- 
ness under the firm name of W. A. 
Love & Co., Ltd. He was a charter 
member of the Honolulu Stock Ex- 
change, president of Robert Love Estate, - 
Ltd., charter member of the Honolulu 
Symphony Society and a trustee of 
Queen’s Hospital. He also was active 
in YMCA work. 

Love’s Biscuit & Bread Co., of which 
he was president, was founded by his 
father. The largest baking enterprise in 
the islands, it is among the most modern 
anywhere. 





Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and a son, Lt. Addison Love, USN. 
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EDWARD BLOCK, OPA BAKERY 
ASSISTANT, TRANSFERRED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Edward Block, 
who has been chief assistant in the bak- 
ery section of OPA for the past two 
years, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office of the price agency at his 
own request. Richards J. Conly, chief 
of the séction, said no industry man 
would replace Mr. Block in Washington 
but an additional staff member would 
be appointed shortly, 
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USE OF PROTEIN MEAL LIMITED 
TO AVERAGE OF 1942-1943 BASE 


—_—p»—- 


Revised FPO No. 9 Became Effective on Dec. 18—State and 
County Committees to Handle Allocations Must Have 


Feed Industry 


A revised order—Food Production 
Order No. 9, Revision No. 83—was signed 
Dec. 18 by War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones and became effective im- 
mediately. The regulation deals with 
the sale and use of high protein meals. 

The original revision No. 3 of FPO 9 
was the subject of a public hearing in 
Washington on Dec. 2, at which time 
many feed industry representatives pro- 
tested the entire order as well as cer- 
tain specific it contained. 
After this hearing, the order was re- 
written and, as it has finally been 
issued, virtually all of the objections 
stated by the industry have been given 


provisions 


consideration. 

The regulation is by no means simply a 
“voluntary” stipulation between the gov- 
ernment agency and handlers and users 
of protein meals. It is mandatory and 
carries heavy penalties for willful viola- 
tion. 

A principal objection raised by the 
feed trade to the order as it was pro- 
posed originally—that of inelasticity— 
has been removed in the regulation as 
finally issued. In fact, Walter Berger, 
newly appointed chief of the Feed and 
Livestock Branch of the Food Produc- 
tion Administration, is given such wide 
discretionary powers that he can take 
almost any action he deems expedient 
in controlling the distribution and use 
of protein supplies. 

The order contains no provision either 
sanctioning or restricting the trading 
of protein meal for cottonseed or soy- 
Pet food 
from the mixed feeds to which the order 
applies. 


beans. has been eliminated 


Manufacturers of mixed feeds for live- 
stock and poultry will be limited to the 
1944 use of one half of the amount of 
protein meal they used in the calendar 
years of 1942 and 1943. This is figured 
on a yearly, not a quarterly, basis. The 
director, however, “may limit the quan- 
tity of protein meal which any mixed 
feed manufacturer may use in the manu- 
facture of mixed feeds during any part 
of the feeding year.” 

While there is no stipulated limita- 
tion on the amount of protein meal that 
may be handled by a dealer, the direc- 
tor is authorized to “limit the quantity 
of protein meal which any class of han- 
dlers . . . may deliver to feeders dur- 
ing any part of the feeding year,” if 
he considers such action necessary. Mr. 
Berger, in commenting on the order, 
said that he hoped it would not be 
necessary to issue any regulations cov- 
ering dealers, but they will be requested, 
on a voluntary basis, to pattern their 
distribution as closely as practical to 
their 1942-1948 average. - 

With certain exceptions, inventory 
limitations affecting .all classes of trade 
are: fish meal, season’s requirements; 
tankage and meat scraps, 60. days’ re- 





Representation 


quirements; all other protein meal, 30 
days’ requirements. 

The set aside provision in the new 
order places no lim:t on the amount of 
protein meal the director may order 
processors to reserve for allocation. 
Formerly the restriction was 20%, and 
the set aside authority already has been 
invoked for that amount on January 
production of oil seed meals. Mr. Ber- 
ger in commenting on this predicted 
that 20% also would be taken by the 
government from February output in 
order to relieve emergencies in certain 
areas. He stated it as his intention, 
however, to reduce the amount to be 
set aside as rapidly as conditions will 
permit, with the ultimate hope of allow- 
ing all production to be sold and dis- 
tributed in an orthodox manner. He em- 
phasized that the feed industry would 
have to prove its ability to distribute 
the protein meals equitably if this hope 
is to be realized. 

Mr. Berger emphasized that all dis- 
tribution of* protein meals, including 
that set aside by processors by direction 
of the FPA, will be made through 
normal trade channels. 

Distribution of the protein meals set 
aside by processors at government direc- 
tion will be handled by state and county 
conservation committees. The War Food 
Administration has authorized AAA 
chairmen in each state to set up an 
advisory committee on feed conserva- 
tion, the membersh!p of which must 
include: 

1—One member of the state AAA 
committee, who will act as chairman. 

2.—Three farmers who are livestock 
feeders representing the major kinds of 
livestock production in the state, and 
who are not connected with the AAA ad- 
ministration and who are not feed deal- 
ers or feed mixers. 

3.—A_ representative of each major 
segment of the feed industry in the 
state. 

Representatives of state colleges, ex- 
tension service, or feed control office 
may also be appointed to the committee, 
although this is optional. 

Mr. Berger’s office in Washington will 
analyze monthly reports from each state 
on feed supplies and requirements and 
from processors of protein meal as to 
the distribution of their production for 
that month. When the analysis is fin- 
ished allocations will be made to the 
states where additional feed will be 
needed. 

The new FPO No. 9 is only a hunting 
license, and is not a guarantee that 
everyone will receive 100% of the pro- 
tein meal he used in the 1942-43 base 
period, Mr. Berger emphasized, but he 
expressed the belief that if everyone does 
his part and the program works. as ex- 
pected the 100% goal.should come ‘close 
to being realized. . 
“It is up to the feed- industry itself 
in each state and each county.to see 
that it has the. proper. - representation 
on. state and county feed conservation 
committees,”.-Mr, Berger.said. “Feed 





men in each area immediately should get 
together and make their recommenda- 
tions to the state AAA chairman.” 

It is important, Mr. Berger warned, 
that every feed mixer of whatever size 
immediately go over his 1942 and 1943 
records of protein use and establish his 
own quota. He also should determine 
from whom he bought his protein sup- 
plies in those years. Then, he should 
attempt to contract from his regular 
supply sources for the amount of pro- 
tein to which he is entitled under his 
quota. 

If he is unable to get enough protein 
meal from these regular sources to meet 
his quota, he then should appeal to the 
state AAA chairman in the state in 
which his plant is located. The only 
exception to this is that if the mixer is 
doing business only in one county the 
appeal should be made to the county 
AAA chairman. Even though shipments 
may be made from a plant into several 
states, the appeal should be made in 
the state in which the plant is located. 

The quotas are to be set up on the 
basis of tonnage of protein meals used 
during the base period, and not on pro- 
tein unitage. For example, if a mixer 
used a great deal of cottonseed meal in 
1942-43, and cannot obtain any of that 
product at present he is entitled to 
try to fill his quota with soybean oil 
meal, meat scraps or any of the other 
high protein meals coming under the 
order. 





Walter Berger, who has been appointed head 
of the Feed and Livestock Branch of 
the Food Production Administration 
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EXTENSIVE POWER IS 
ASSIGNED TO BERGER 


—~p— 


Chief of New Agency Given Responsi- 
bility for Complete Feed and 
Livestock Program 


Walter Berger, in his job as chief of 
the Feed and Livestock Branch of the 
Food Production Administration, has 
been assigned duties and authority which 
give him broad powers over virtually 
all affairs of the feed industry. 

Aside from administering the revised 
Food Production Order No. 9, Mr. 
Berger will have the responsibility of 
estimating future supplies and require- 
ments of feed, livestock and livestock 
products; of correcting deficiencies in 
production or improper balance between 
livestock production and available feed 
supplies (such as the recently announced 
poultry culling program); of planning 
and directing national programs to se- 
cure the most effective utilization of 
grain and other feed; of formulating or- 
ders to carry out such programs; of ‘le- 
termining production and marketing re- 
quirements such as labor, machinery, 
credit, transportation, storage and con- 
tainers. 

Dr. Cliff Carpenter, who has_ been 
directing a poultry conservation pro- 
gram for the past year under the aus- 
pices of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is being transferred to 
Mr. Berger’s department on Jan. | to 
continue this work. 

Dr. Harry W., Titus, of the Bureau 
of An‘tmal Industry, well known for 
his work on poultry nutrition, also is 
being transferred to the Feed and Live- 
stock Branch of FPA to assist Mr. 
Berger in some phases of his work. 

Mr. Berger said informally that he 
is attempting to secure at least the part 
time services of K. J. Maltas, of the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl., to 
help in the problem of securing equit- 
able soybean oil meal distribution. 
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HISTORIC MILL BURNS 

Atitanta, Ga.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed historic Clark’s mill 
near Jefferson, Ga., on Dec. 22. Man- 
ager W. E. Steed estimated the loss at 
$12,000, partly covered by 
Several thousand bushels of corn and 
about 1,200 bus of wheat were lost. 
For more than 150 years the old mill 
had operated at the same site. ‘The 
Clark Milling Corp. owned the mill. 


insurance. 





Millfeed Distribution on Basis 
of 1942-43 Average Desired 


Flour millers so far do not come un- 
der the provisions of Food Production 
Order No. 9, or any similar directive, 
but it is the conviction of the Food 
Production Administration that they 
should distribute their output of wheat 
millfeeds. according to a pattern .and 
average of :their 1942-43 distribution. . 

This statement was made hy: Walter 
Berger, chief of the. feed. and. livestock 
branch ofthe Food Production Admin- 
istration, while in Minneapolis last week. 
- It is. desirable that..millfeed be sold 
to-the same customers as: in: 1942-43, and 
allocated to them. on .the.:basis :of their 
average purchases in those. two. calen- 


dar years, as nearly as that is practical, 
Mr. Berger said. 
Mr. Berger stated that the Food /’ro- 


duction Administration wants to avoid 
mandatory action involving the distri)u- 
tion of millfeed, and will avoid i‘ if 


co-operation can be secured on a volun- 
tary basis. If the voluntary program 
does not work out, however, an official 
order probably will have to be issved, 
he said, because a more equitable dis- 
tribution of. millfeed than is now being 
accomplished is necessary. Mr. Berger 
particularly criticized the use of mill- 
feed and other ingredients for trading 
purposes. 
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SENATE GROUP VOTES 


RENEGOTIATION RULE 


House Amendment Exempting Standard 
Articles Under Government Con- 
tract Reported to Senate 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although bitter- 
ly opposed by administration spokesmen, 
the Senate finance committee included 
in the 1943 tax bill, reported to the 
Senate a few days ago, a specific ex- 
emption of agricultural products from 
government contract price renegotiation 
law retroactive to April 28, 1942. This 
and other amendments were made by 
the Senate committee to the measure al- 
ready passed by the House. 

The bill creates a war contract price 
adjustments board and this board is 
authorized to exempt any contract for 
the making or furnishing of a standard 
commercial article if, in its opinion, 
normal competitive conditions affecting 
the sale of such articles exist. A stand- 
ard commercial article is defined as one: 

“Which is not specially made to speci- 
fications furnished by a department or 
by another contractor or subcontractor; 

“Which is identical in every material 
respect with an article which was manu- 
factured and sold, and in general civil- 
ian, industrial, or commercial use prior 
to Jan. 1, 1940; 

“Which is identical in every material 
respect with an article which is manu- 
factured and sold, as a competitive 
product, by more than one manufactur- 
er, or which is an article of the same 
kind and having the same use or uses 
as an article manufactured and sold, 
as a competitive product, by more than 
one manufacturer, and 
‘For which a maximum price has been 
established and is in effect under the 
emergency price control act of 1942, as 





amended, or under the act of Oct. 2, 
1942, entitled ‘An act to amend the 
emergency price control act of 1942, 
to aid in preventing inflation, and for 
other purposes, or which is sold at a 
price not in excess of Jan. 1, 1941, sell- 
ing price.” 

Flour and other mill products would 
meet the terms of this definition. 

While not enthusiastic about the whole 
proposition administration officials are 
more willing to accept the House provi- 
sions than the more detailed exemptions 
written by the Senate committee and 
there is likely to be considerable oppo- 
sition on the floor of the Senate and, if 
necessary, in conference between the 
representatives of the two legislative 
bodies. 

The tax bill, which includes these re- 
negotiation changes, will come before 
the Senate after the holiday recess. 
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PHILADELPHIA COMMITTEE 

Puitapvetpuia, Pa.—Harry N. Bern- 
heimer, Max Goldberg and Samuel B. 
Millenson have been appointed on a 
nominating committee of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distributors 
by James R. Affleck, president. The 
election will be Jan. 21. 
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OPENS OWN OFFICE 
PuiLapetpHiaA, Pa.—George F. Mor- 
ton, who has been associated with Philip 
R. Markley in the grain business in 
Philadelphia for 23 years, on Jan. 1 
will open his own office in the Bourse to 
handle grain and feeds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADDED DUTIES FOR DONALD D. DAVIS 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Executive vice 
chairman Charles E. Wilson, of the 
WPB, has announced that vice chair- 
man Donald D. Davis has been given 
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* BLOOD DONOR PARADE * - 














Scene at the Red Cross Blood Bank in Chicago recently as John T. Mc- 
Carthy, president of the American Bakers Association, donated his quota of 
blood. Others in the group are, left to right, Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, president of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Association; Vernon 
C. Usher, Chicago, vice president of the Bakers Club of Chicago; Mrs. Dwight 
H. Green, wife of Illinois’ governor; Earl S. Weisbrod, Fleetwood Baking Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y; Andrew Fasseas, White Bakery, Chicago, a director of 
the Bakers Club. The Bakers Club has launched a drive in Chicago for blood 
donors, with each member pledged to carry on the crusade in the 250 organiza- 


tions represented by the membership. 


The Chicago program is a model that 


might be followed by other trade groups throughout the country. 





charge of all WPB field operations, in 
addition to his present duties. Re- 
gional directors henceforth will report 
to Mr. Davis, who assumes all of the 
functions and_ responsibilities in re- 
spect to the field organization that 
previously were exercised by the opera- 
tions vice chairman. 





Commercial Feed Production Almost 
Doubled in 1943, Survey Indicates 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Commercial 
mixed feed production in 1943 prac- 
tically doubled the average of the pre- 
vious two years, which were themselves 
years of heavy production. This fact is 
indicated in the preliminary tabulation 
of replies received by the War Food 
Administration to questionnaires sent to 
feed mixers and protein feed manufac- 
turers last August. 

The survey collected figures from 
more than 600 commercial feed manufac- 
turers for the entire years of 1941 and 
1942 and the first six months of 1943. 
The six months’ figures for 1943 sur- 
passed the entire year of 1941 and were 
only about 20% less than the total for 
all of 1942. Since production continued 
at a heavy rate generally in’ the last 
half of 1948, the total for the year 
was far in excess of anything ever 
produced before. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 197 
feed manufacturers and about 80% of 
them replied, reporting a total produc- 
tion of 10,525,969 tons for the first six 
months of 1943. Production in 1942 was 
reported at 18,353,395 tons and for 1941 
10,034,525. 

All types of poultry feeds, combined, 
represented the largest part of the pro- 
duction, with dairy feeds second. Lay- 


ing mashes were the largest item among 
poultry feeds. 


BREAKDOWN BY TYPES 


The following table shows production 
of mixed feed by types in the three 
periods: 


POULTRY 1st half 
FEEDS— 1941 1942 1943 


Scratch feed 

(all sizes).. 1,077,165 
Laying mash. 2,188,169 
Starting or 

growing 

SRORR cccces 1,668,846 
All other poul- 

try feeds and 

concentrates 

(including 

feeds for tur- 

keys and 

other poultry) 834,111 


1,414,757 
2,842,586 


1,135,208 
1,981,409 


2,133,879 1,855,312 


1,293,303 1,202,310 
DAIRY 
FEEDS— 


Dairy feeds 
and supple- 
ments ..... 2,489,302 

Calf feeds and 
starters .... 73,677 

Horse and 
mule feeds. 


OTHER 
FEEDS— 
All other 
mixed feeds 
and supple- 
ments (ex- 
cluding 
ground whole 
grains or 
ground whole 
grain mix- 
tures) ..... 1,419,999 


Totals ..... 10,034,525 13,353,395 10,525,869 


3,046,574 2,240,804 


101,727 123,490 


283,256 336,066 277,518 


2,184,503 1,709,818 





By types of feeds, distribution in the 
various sections was as follows: 





Poultry Dairy Other 

feeds feeds feeds 
North Central .. 1,679,693 575,522 1,063,659 
Northeastern . 2,098,580 1,297,634 359,289 
Southern ....:.. 2,637,265 1,010,537 899,423 
Wc weewss 1,009,368 183,865 147,396 
Unknown ...... 4,148 9,278 62,075 
<. TTTTe 7,429,054 3,076,836 2,531,842 


A breakdown of 1942 production fig- 
ures was also made by destination of 
shipments. This showed that the south- 
ern states bought the greatest amount 
of commercial mixed feeds from these 
manufacturers, the 1942 total for those 
states amounting to 4,547,225 tons. Sec- 


ond was the northeastern area which 
used 3,755,503 tons. The north central 
states absorbed 3,318,874 tons and west- 
ern states 1,340,629 tons. There was 
total of 75,501 tons for which destina- 
tion was unknown. 

Data also were collected by WFA on 
production and distribution of seven 
ingredient feeds: alfalfa meal, distillers’ 
dried grains, fish meal, corn gluten feed, 
brewers’ dried grains, meat scraps and 
tankage. Manufacturers were asked to 
give figures on production in 1941, ‘1942 
and the first six months of 1943. In ad- 
dition they were requested to estimate 
output for the last half of 1943 and to 
show distribution of 1942 production by 
sections. 

The results are shown in two tables on 
this page. Table 1 gives the production 
figures for the seven products for the 
different periods and Table 2 shows. 
distribution of these feeds in 1942. 

The outstanding feature of the two 
tables is that for all of the seven feeds, 
estimated 1943 production was smaller 
than that for 1942. In view of the much 
larger commercial feed production, it 
is evident that the protein conservation 
program must have had very general 
compliance throughout the country. 


TABLE i—PRODUCTION (TONS) 








{Brewers’ Distillers’ Corn 
Alfalfa dried dried gluten Meat 
meal grains grains Fish meal feed scraps Tankage 
BOER csnedisecevice SGR,e06" Ficces 182,367 167,720 849,902 538,227 631,347 
SEE evescauenenses 546,111 154,645 294,627 149,293 992,205 601,969 591,679 
1943 (first half) ... 247,764 78,556 147,524 42,598 469,773 261,342 270,164 
1943 (second half)* 285,430 71,075 130,487 100,967 109,654 268,296 263,554 
A se IP 
No. questionnaires. . 155 56 51 214 10 1,486 
Per cent returns .. 73 95 84 71 100 69 
*Estimated. {Sun-cured and dehydrated. {Not requested. , 
TABLE 2—DISTRIBUTION IN 1942 (TONS) 
Brewers’ Distillers’ Corn 
Area of destina- * Alfalfa dried dried : gluten Meat aor 
tion— meal grains grains ~ Fish meal feed scraps Tankage 
Northeastern ...... 90,823 36,423 187,468 46,320 487,920 37,981 149,777 
North Central ..... 206,074 65,044 53,560 34,895 346,608 491,939 300,537 
BOUtMOrM 2. cccccess 109,178 39,193 51,104 20,804 194,900 29,386 95,054 
WOME sccccccecd 111;596 25 150 51,906 6,836 10,391 61,349 
CRI cc cccccce sesene 13,960 2,606 2,728 2,758 11,435 6,695 
Petals. .osccese 517,671. 154,645 _...294,888 156,653 . 2,039,022 581,132 


*Sun-cured and dehydrated. 


613,612 
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NEITHER BUYERS NOR SELLERS 
INTERESTED IN FLOUR MARKET 


—_—_—_>—_ 
Quietness Prevails—Most Mills Have Sold December Quota, None 
Pressing for Sales—Holiday Season and Year-end 
Hesitancy Hold Down Buying 


Flour markets continue quiet and un- 
eventful as neither buyers nor sellers 
Most 
mills have sold their December quota, 


are interested in doing business. 


and none of them are pressing for sales. 
The holiday season and year end hesi- 
tancy tend to hold down the buying 
that is done, and only 
light sales are reported. 
The anticipated new sub- 
sidy program is the center 
of interest of the trade. 
Costs have advanced since 
the day before the subsidy 
program went into effect and profitable 
sales under the present program and 





ceilings are impossible. Some govern- 
ment buying is being done right along. 

There has been no new business to 
speak of lately at the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. The army bought a little flour 
last week, but even with this boost sales 
are only 32% of capacity, compared 
with 54% in the previous week and 60% 
a year ago. Mills are not anxious to 
add to their bookings, as advancing costs 
have made profitable sales impossible. 
Unfilled business on the books is near 
an all-time high for the close of the 
calendar year. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. 

Bookings in the mills in the South- 
west are declining largely because of the 
lack of sufficient individual quota to sell 
to buyers who are interested. Sales 
last week dropped to 36% of capacity 
compared to 54% in the preceding week 
and 20% in the similar period last year. 
As most mills’ sales have reached the 


amount of their December grind, some 
of them have begun to make tentative 
commitments for January bookings. 
Buyers are continuously interested in 
the market, and almost every sale goes 
at ceiling levels. Millers are finding it 
difficult to get their manufacturing costs 
back at the present ceilings plus sub- 
sidy, consequently some of them are not 
as eager to put flour on the books as 
they were when the subsidy program 
began. Export shipments are high, but 
sales are negligible. Operations con- 
tinue at approximately capacity. 

There is a quiet tone to the Buffalo 
market with the processing and retail 
trade intent and occupied with the dis- 
tribution of holiday baked goods, and 
not thinking of supplies. Lend-lease 
operations and domestic trade keep mill 
production at an unusually high level. 
Directions are fair. 

Other eastern markets report little 
change in conditions, with dullness pre- 
vailing. Sales are scarce and business 
is confined almost entirely to the need 
for a particular type of flour. Many 
of the mills have again withdrawn from 
the market. 

Chicago is a typical holiday market, 
with very little business and nominal 
sales. Family business is quiet. Ship- 
ping directions are fair, and deliveries 
are slow. 

Millers and buyers of flour in the cen- 
tral and southeastern states are content 
to let things ride for the time being. 
Some resumption of buying is looked for 
presently in spite of the fact that many 
mills have large unfilled bookings. 





* MID-SHIFT SNACK AT JACK & HEINTZ * 





Free doughnuts every hour keep werkers at the Jack & Heintz war plant 
in Cleveland, Ohio, happy on the job, as shown in this still shot from a recent 
motion picture issue of The March of Time. A “star” of the film is the auto- 
matic donut machine (Jack & Heintz have four of them, each one of which can 
turn out 40 doz donuts an hour). One of the scenes shows a worker at a blast 
furnace being handed some donuts brought around in a big basket by two girls 
who are known as the “Morale Brigade.” At this point the commentator re- 
marked that the donut is found to be a morale food for the workers. The grow- 
ing custom of mid-shift snacks in war plants has offered an increasing outlet 


for bakery products. 





Markets in the Pacific Northwest are 
unchanged, with new domestic business 
still lagging. All mills are grinding up 
to capacity for December, awaiting de- 
velopments for January bookings. 


PRODUCTION 

Flour production was down 260,000 
sacks compared with the previous week. 
The total output of the mills reporting 
to THe NortHwestern MILER, account- 
ing for 73% of the nation’s output of 
flour, amounted to 3,289,050 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,548,887 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 2,699,144 sacks, two years ago it 
was 2,233,195, and three years ago 2,- 
146,361. Production in the central and 
southeastern states was up 28,000 sacks. 
All other sections report a decrease, with 
production in the Northwest off 155,000 
sacks, the Southwest 70,000 sacks, Buf- 
falo 13,000 sacks and the Pacific North- 
west 49,000 sacks. 
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HARRY G. COWAN TO SERVE 
AS FPA FEED SPECIALIST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harry G. Cow- 
an, Minneapolis, district sales manager for 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, has been draft- 
ed by Walter Berger, chief of the Feed 
and Livestock Branch of the Food 
Production Administration, to represent 
the linseed interests in the national pro- 
gram. Mr. Cowan left for Washington 
Dec. 27 to take up his new duties. He 
has been associated with the Kellogg 
organization for more than 40 years. 
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CHARLES E. MONROE NAMED 
BY BOSTON BAKERS CLUB 


Boston, Mass.—The Bakers Club of 
Boston, Inc., held its annual Christmas 
party Dec. 20 at the Hotel Sheraton, 
the club’s headquarters. Approximately 
75 members were on hand for the din- 
ner and entertainment. 





Drawings were 
made for prizes, which consisted of war 
stamps totaling $50. Nominations were 
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* PRESIDENT - 





W. Catesby Jones, Richmond, Va., was 
elected president of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials at the 
annual conference of the group held in 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 29-30. Other of- 
ficers chosen were R. A. Maddox, Mis- 
sissippi, vice president, and L. E. Bopst, 
Maryland, secretary-treasurer. 





received for officers for the coming year 
and Charles E. Monroe, First National 
Stores, Somerville, president during the 
past year, was renominated for that 
office; Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Bak- 
ing Co., Cambridge, was named for first 
vice president, and Russell W. Han- 
garter, E. M. Noel Co., as second vice 
president. Renominations were those of 
Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel Co., Boston, 
treasurer, and Horace Likens, Winches- 
ter, secretary. 
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Turkey’s wheat crop is estimated at 
4,500,000 tons, as compared with a nor- 
mal crop of around 3,000,000 tons. No 
imports will be required. 





<— 


FEED MARKET REMAINS VERY STRONG 
WITH SUPPLIES SCARCE 


—_~>— 


Capacity Output Still Insufficient to Take Care of Heavy Demand 
—Supply Situation Aggravated by Limited Quantities 
of Oats and Feed Barley Available 


Although output of all feeds continues 
at capacity levels, it is still insufficient 
to take care of the heavy demand which 
persists. The generally tight supply sit- 
uation has recently become aggravated 
by the limited quantities of oats and 
feed barley which 
have been available 
on the open market 
since the establish- 
ment of ceiling 
prices. Some of the 
larger operators are being supplied by 
liberal “to arrive” purchases of these 
grains, but many of the small grinders 
have been compelled to withdraw offer- 
ings of ground oats and ground barley 
due to their inability to secure adequate 
supplies of the whole grain. The recent 
advance in the price of CCC feed wheat 
has meant little, as even at the adjusted 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


higher basis it is still the cheapest of 
the ground grain feeds and demand has 
kept well ahead of the supply. The in- 
dex number remains unchanged at 192.3 
but was well above the 173.4 a year ago. 


WHEAT FEEDS 

As a result of the holidays, millfeed 
production in the Southwest, North- 
west and at Buffalo dropped off last 
week, with total output amounting to 
52,757 tons, compared with 57,701 in 
the preceding week and 46,228 in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Crop 
year output to date totals 1,399,949 tons, 
compared with 1,221,842 a year ago, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Tue 
NortHwesterN Mrirer. Details are 
shown in the table on the page opposite. 

At Minneapolis and at interior spring 
wheat mills, about the only supplies 
available in the wheat feed line are in 
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truck lot quantities picked up at mill 
doors. Mixed cars with flour take a 
large share of the output while occa- 
sional car lots are available when han- 
dlers are in a position to use some clear 
flour along with feed. 

Millfeeds remain very strong at Chi- 
cago even though flour production is 
holding up well, resulting in liberal 
wheat offal output. Feed mixers, job- 
bers and consumers are all steadily 
clamoring for supplies. 

A heavy production of millfeeds is also 
maintained in the Kansas City area, but 
open market offerings of wheat offal con- 
tinue as scarce as ever. Offerings in 
straight car lots are still almost entirely 
absent, but a moderately better showing 
has been made in mixed car lot offer- 
ings. 

At Buffalo the millfeed market con- 
tinues firm. Production is about 85% 
of capacity and although allocations are 
moderately large, there are no new gen- 
eral offerings placed upon the market. 

No change is reported in the tight 
situation in Canadian markets. Produc- 
tion is inadequate, although well above 
normal, Little or none is available for 
export because of the scarcity. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


New trade in the oil seed meals re- 
mains virtually at a standstill. No of- 
ferings of soybean meal are reported at 
all and the only transactions heard of 
are in connection with exchanges for 
other feedstuffs. New offerings of lin- 
seed meal are virtually nil. Crushers 
are reported as more than sold up for 
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December and likely will have no new 
tonnage to offer until after the turn of 
the year. 

Limited market supplies of whole 
grains of corn, oats and barley keep the 
ground grain feed situation very tight. 
Practically all of the offerings of corn 
and oats coming into terminals are ap- 
plied on previous sales made “to arrive.” 
In the barley division, maltsters have 
stepped down into feed qualities for 
their supplies, which leaves little re- 
maining for the feed trade. Ground 
wheat from CCC grain is quoted at 
$50.50 ton and ground wheat from “free” 
stocks $63 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in 
sacks, car lots. Quotations on ground 
oats and ground barley are largely nom- 
inal, with ground oats quotable at 
around $60 and ground barley at $58 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, sacked, in car 
lots. 
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SOIL DRIFTING IN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man.—Vast stretches of 
western Canada’s grain fields are snow- 
less and the high winds of winter are 
taking their toll. Light and fine-tex- 
tured soils are drifting; in some dis- 
tricts prairie fires have occurred, and 
in others farmers are burning off stub- 
ble. The latter are aggravating soil 
erosion. Western Canada’s crop lands 
urgently require a heavy blanket of 
snow. 
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Roumania, as a result of the lengthy 
drouth, harvested a poor corn crop 
this year. 





Ceiling Uncertainty and Holidays 
Limit Wheat Trading 


Prices Edge Upward—Roosevelt Signs Feed 
Import Bill—September Wheat Is in Demand 


Wheat futures prices have been edging 
upward in spite of the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the market. No further word 
has been issued regarding the issuance 
of a ceiling on hard wheat and although 
Congress did act to extend the life of 

the CCC and the 
wheat flour subsidy 
until Feb. 17 a vote 
on the controversial 
anti-subsidy bill was 
postponed until Jan. 
10 when Congress reconvenes following 
the year-end holidays. President Roose- 
velt also signed the bill permitting duty- 
free importation of feed grains from 
Canada, effective Jan. 1, 1944. The 
CCC has, of course, been taking Cana- 
dian supplies for several months with- 
out payment of duty, but the new bill 
will enable private grain interests to 
handle the business if it is possible. 

Washington reports indicate that in- 
decision in OPA and WFA circles as to 
whether wheat ceilings should reflect 
historical market differences or be es- 
tablished on a straight parity basis is 
delaying announcement of the program. 
It is understood that a series of dis- 
cussions have taken place between top 
WFA and OPA officials who seek a 
just ceiling program which would not 
encourage the flow of grain to unnatural 
market centers. Seeking an end to the 
delay in issuing the order and desiring 
action to curb rising wheat prices, high 
Officials concerned with the threatened 
danger to the “hold the line” policy have 


instructed those concerned to put an 
end to differences and announce the 
controlling order at the earliest possible 
moment. It also is understood that ag- 
ricultural economists have arrived at a 
farm parity price in the Kansas City 
area of around $1.61 bu. 

Of interest in the market is the heavy 
buying of September wheat. The trade 
seems to feel that it represents the 
taking off of one end of a spread trade 
to establish losses for income tax pur- 
poses. Some think it is of commercial 
nature but the argument against this is 
that the contract is too distant to risk 
ownership in view of war uncertainties 
and the probability of reduced commer- 
cial needs in event of peace. Another 
version is that the buying is of purely 
investment nature, done because Sep- 
tember is the cheapest wheat on the 
market in relation to expected ceiling 
price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BURLAP ARRIVALS LIGHT; 
COTTON SUPPLY DECLINES 


Arrivals of burlap have been light 
recently, a condition which will likely 
continue, as shipping declarations from 
Calcutta are limited. It is further re- 
ported that Washington does not view 
this situation any too favorably. Appar- 
ently both labor and transportation con- 
ditions in India are not coming up to 
expectations, with the result that ship- 
ping schedules are not being met, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 











Previous Dec. 26, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, 
Dec. 25, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

PS Sivewe tease ee ax daana® *646,795 $02,181 612,100 542,285 419,395 
E- céec ec eusas 46S REO 1,240,409 1,310,691 1,086,169 842,063 815,252 
SCTE TOePET CTT EPETT ETE 529,521 542,961 428,342 379,525 311,021 
Central and Southeast ......... +547,005 518,534 342,633 327,169 363,106 
North Pacific Coast ........... 325,320 374,520 229,900 142,153 237,587 
(MPEP UTETUTT TEE TTT Te 3,289,050 3,548,887 2,699,144 2,233,195 2,146,361 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 
Crop-year flour production 
Percentage of activity: ~ Ym July 1t 

Dec. 25, Previous Dec. 26, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec, 25, Dec. 26, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 19 
Northwest ....... 64 79 56 49 38 17,912,080 16,700,083 
Southwest ....... 89 94 78 61 59 30,908,846 27,986,193 
| Peer rie 91 94 74 65 54 12,125,888 10,235,377 
Central and S. E. 78 69 53 51 51 13,929,123 11,230,502 
N. Pacific Coast.. 79 91 70 36 56 8,105,559 6,448,035 
Tatas cecece 81 86 68 54 53 82,981,496 72,600,190 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 19-36 ...... 814,380 766,253 94 
Previous week .. 814,380 813,353 100 
VOOQr OBO cccvess 814,380 664,069 82 
Two years ago... 814,380 502,756 62 
Five-year @VCTAZE ......cccccccccee 68 
TeN-YOAr AVETAGES ....cccsccccevces 63 
Kansas City « 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 352,800 286,137 81 
Previous week .. 352,800 303,151 86 
Year ago ....... 352,800 265,286 75 
Two years ago... 352,800 192,889 55 
FUVO-YOAF AQVETARS ccccccccccccccces 67 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...-csseeesceeees 65 
Wichita 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 111,132 95,775 86 
Previous week .. 111,132 95,682 86 
Year ago ....... 111,132 69,231 62 
Two years ago... 111,132 56,368 61 
Salina 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 109,956 92,244 84 
Previous week .. 109,956 98,505 90 
TOM GRO ccosccs 109,956 87,583 80 
Two years ago... 109,956 90,050 82 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 269,100 209,161 78 
Previous week .. 269,100 234,290 87 
Year ABO ..cecee 221,088 139,860 75 
Two years ago... 256,368 71,368 28 
BPIVO<¥OGF GVOTOARS oc ccecccccccccvces 49 
Ten-year AVETAG!S ...ccsesccvsseees 48 

Portland District 

Dec. 19-25 ...... 143,200 116,159 81 
Previous week .. 143.200 140,230 98 
YOO QHO cvvdcecs 143,472 90,040 63 
Two years ago... 146,216 70,785 54 
PIVO-VOOF GVOTORS .ccccisccccccccce 64 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ccwccccseccces 61 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
MOG. BBeBE ccccse 693,546 421,386 61 
Previous week .. 693,546 478,162 69 
Oe BOO casscee 738,822 393,764 63 
Two years ago... 763,518 320,413 43 
Five-year Average .....ccecseescces 44 
TOM-FORF AVETAGS 2. ccccseccccces oe 41 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Dec. 19-25 ...... 319,284 225,409 71 
Previous week .. 319,284 324,019 101 
WORF GHG. ovicees 353,388 218,336 62 
Two years ago... 351,036 221,872 63 
Five-year average 63 
Ten-year average 48 





CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 19-35 ...... *699,192 547,005 78 
Previous week ..*754,072 518,534 69 
BOOP SHG ccccees 652,582 342,633 53 
Two years ago... 637,039 327,169 61 
PUVO=VORE BVOTORS 0.00 con ccdeccesese 55 
TORCPORT WVOTEES. 066060005 se serees 54 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
BOG, BORE ncncds 577,416 629,521 91 
Previous week .. 577,416 542,961 94 
VWOOAr GHO ccccces 577,416 428,342 74 
Two years ago... 577,416 379,525 65 
Five-year average ........6e+. cecce 66 
Ten-year average ........ eeccececee 66 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—— Southwest——, 


production to date 
Dec. 19-25 ..... 29,808 783,571 12,818 
Previous week .. 31,485 15,828 
Two weeks ago.. 31,727 14,402 
WER c css ccceeve 26,016 681,865 12,017 
1942 cccccccccce 20,251 629,427 10,531 
1940 ..ccccecces 19,538 590,785 8,155 
1939 wcccccvocce 19,744 608,723 9,033 
Five-yr. average 23,071 659,027 10,511 


r—Northwest——, -— Buffalo—, c—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


380,157 10,131 236,221 52,757 1,399,949 
10,388 57,701 
9,911 56,040 
341,478 8,195 198,499 46,228 1,221,842 
321,628 7,261 191,509 38,043 1,143,335 
295,262 5,951 189,932 33,644 1,075,979 
311,343 4,662 192,951 33,439 1,113,017 
329,974 7,240 201,822 40,822 1,190,822 





Supply of cotton for bag manufactur- 
ing purposes was reported to have de- 
clined somewhat last week, partly due 
to -holiday. conditions in the market. 
Some relief from this condition is ex- 
pected after the first of the year, but 
the outlook is uneertain. The future 
market for cotton fluctuated within a 
narrow range, and commitments were 
light. 

According to a report by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. the government 
now has. loans on 2,528,827 bales, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 more than was ‘the 


case a year ago. It is estimated that 
total loans for the 1943 crop will ap- 
proach 5,000,000 bales. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00-a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of. cloth is 17.62 as compared with 
15.21 a year ago. ; 
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A woman operator of a retail bak- 
turns out baked goods in 
numbers is the subject of 


ery who 


hox-car 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a motion picture soon to be released 
by Universal Pictures. She is Mrs. 
Beatrice Childreth, of Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon, and her achievement is one of the 
sequences in the movie featurette entitled 
“Wizard of Autos.” 

Mrs. Childreth, by hand and alone, 
turns out annually 11,296 pies, 14,872 
loaves of bread, 48,228 rolls, 674 cakes 
14,784 cookies. In a 9x7-ft shop, 
three medium-size ovens, she is 
shown in the movies as she puts down 38 
loaves of bread in seven minutes, 26 pies 
in an hour and 90 rolls in the same time. 


and 
with 


The picture’s commentator points out 
that Mrs. Childreth isn’t baking for an 
army camp or for one of our lend-lease 
projects. Most of her delicious bakery 
products supply the day-to-day needs of 
the folks of Grants Pass. 

At the left, Mrs, Childreth is shown 
busily at work in the shop and below is 
view of the bakery salesroom, with Mrs. 
Childreth again on duty at the right. 











Roosevelt Unexpectedly Signs 
Duty-Free Grain Import Bill 


Wasuincron, D. C.—President Roose- 
velt has signed the bill removing import 
duties on shipments of feed wheat, oats, 
barley and rye from Canada, in spite of 
from various farm 

The bill lifts the ad 
valorum tax amounting to about 6% of 
It is 
intended to remove all obstructions to the 


recommendations 
groups for a veto. 


the value of the imported grains. 


importation of feed grains from Can- 
ada, 

WEA officials, however, said it would 
not serve the purpose for which it was 
intended. William McArthur, chief of 
the WFA grain section, said Canadian 
farmers would be the only ones to bene- 
fit from removal of the duties. 

“Canada has placed an embargo on 
shipment of feed wheat out of the coun- 
try and the tax has not affected the 
movement of the other grains,” Mr. 
McArthur said. “The net result of the 
bill will, be to raise the price _ which 
Canadians would receive for their grain 
by the amount of the duties without 
lowering the price to United States 
farmers.” 

The importation of milling wheat is 
limited to certain grades under an im- 


port quota established on Canadian 
wheat. The bill will not affect that 
type of wheat. The import duty of 42c 
bu is retained. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
purchasing No. 2 northern wheat through 
the Canadian Grain Board and bringing 
it into eastern Great Lakes ports for 
use as feed wheat. Those transactions 
recently Mr. MeArthur and 
the Grain Board in an international dis- 
pute. 

Mr. McArthur testified before a Sen- 
at2 committee hearing on the Murray 
bill that the Grain Board was delaying 
deliveries on wheat on which the CCC had 
obtained options and that the delay was 
intended to take advantage of a possi- 
bility that the bill would become law. 

The board, in a strongly worded tele- 
gram, accused Mr. McArthur of mis- 
statement of facts. It contended that 
there had been no delay on shipments. 
Mr. McArthur, in reply, modified his 
cnarges, contending that his statements 
were “misconstrued.” 

Several weeks ago 9,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat were loaded onto U. S. 
boats with the understanding that the 


involved 


CCC would purchase whenever the Grain 
Board had completed classification of the 
wheat and established a price. 

The wheat was moved into U. S. 
ports, chiefly Buffalo, but was not un- 
loaded pending completion of purchase 
arrangements. Subsequently the CCC 
requested a price on part of the wheat, 
obtained the Grain Board quotation and 
completed purchases as it found space 
for unloading the ships. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 

Employees of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, together with their 
wives and children to the number of 85 
were guests of the company and A. L. 
Jacobson, its president, at a dinner at 
the Masonic Temple in Sterling, Christ- 
mas night. The festivities 





included a 


December 29, 1943 


visit of Santa Claus and the singing of 
carols and hymns. Competing with the 
annual Christmas party in promoting 
friendship and good feeling among 
Arnold employees is an all-day picnic 
each autumn to which all employees and 
their families are invited. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON STEPHENS’ STAFF 

Lucille Burrall, daughter of Fred N. 
Burrall, general sales supervisor for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has resigned from the service 
department of the army to become a 
member of the faculty of Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. Mr. Burrall was 
happy over receipt of a reassuring letter 
from the commanding officer under whom 
his son, Corp. Harrison Burrall, is 
serving in New Guinea. 








“Inquiring Housewife’’ 





Recorded Interviews Stress 
Value of Enriched Products 


N. Y.—A 
corded interviews with six leading food 


New York, series of re- 
officials, giving exclusive statements on 


the value to the nation of enriched 
bread and flour, are be!ng made avail- 
able through the offices of the Market- 
ing Reports Division of the Food Dis- 
The 
the records is strongly recommended, for 
sustaining educational programs, as part 
of home forum or similar women’s 
broadcasts, whether sustaining or con- 
taining spot for local 
bakery broadcasts, and in schools, fac- 
tories and nutrition classes. 
An “Inquiring Housewife” 
the interviews with the various officials 
seeking first-hand 
tion on the meaning and importance of 


tribution Administration. use of 


announcements, 


conducts 


concerned, informa- 
enriched bread and flour to the average 
homemaker and her family. Those in- 
terviewed are: M. L. Wilson, chief of the 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch 
of the Food Distribution Administration, 
who speaks on the place of enriched 
bread and flour in the national nutri- 
tion program; Colonel Paul P, Logan, 
assistant chief, Subsistence Branch, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, who 
explains the army’s use and endorsement 
of enriched bread and flour; Dr. Frank 
L. Gunderson, executive secretary, Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, who outlines the manner in 
which the research council arrived at 
the standards for enrichment of bread 
and flour; Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, 
chief, Industrial Nutrition Division, 
Food Distribution Administration, who 
indicates the importance of enriched 
bread in industrial feeding; Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, associate professor of medi- 
cine, New York University College of 
Medicine and vice chairman of the sub- 
committee on medical nutrition, National 
Research Council, who emphasizes the 
medical benefits to the country of the 
new enrichment provisions, and Dr. 
Mark Graubard, in charge of labor edu- 
cation, Office of Nutrition, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who gives an 
interesting historical background of the 
evolution of bread and flour. 

The interviews provide strong endorse- 
ments of the new enr:chment standards 
as of Oct. 1, 1943, and stress the im- 
portance of the recommended 25% in- 


crease in public consumption of grain 
products. Those in the milling and |ak- 
ing industries who have heard the re- 
cordings regard them as unusually frank 
and whole-hearted endorsements from 
government sources and as _ extreniely 
valuable to the promotion of the bread 
and flour programs. 

The transcriptions are on 12-inch re- 
cordings, to be played on 78 r.p.m. ma- 
chines, which makes them available for 
use on ordinary radios with phonograph 
attachments as well as regular broad- 
casting. There is one interview per 
side, making three double-faced records 
in each set. Interviews run 414 minutes. 
The transcriptions and mimeographed 
scripts of the interviews are being re- 
leased through the Radio and Market 
News Section of the regional 
of the War Food Administration, call- 
ing particular attention to their suit- 
ability for local broadcasts by millers 
and bakers, Sets of the six recordings 
may be purchased at $2.70 per set, for 
permanent use by sales organizations or 
in any other way desired, by addressing 
“The Inquiring Housewife,’ World 
Broadcasting Co. 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. When used on 
bakery broadcasts, the usual disclaimer 
clause is required, specifying  that— 
“Participation of officials of the U. S. 
government on this program does not 
constitute an endorsement of the jrod- 
uct, as the government does not en«orse 
any product.” 

Inquiries in regard to the series should 
be addressed to the following reg‘onal 
officers: Northeast—Domald G. Lerch, 
Chief Radio and Market News Section, 
War Food Administration, 150 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y; Wester: —4J. 
Don Walsh, Chief Radio and Muorket 
News Section, War Food Administra- 
tion, 821 Market St., Room 519, San 
Francisco 14, Cal; Southwest—>ieno 
Schoenbach, Chief Radio and Maerket 
News Section, War Food Admini,tra- 
tion, 425 Wilson Building, Dallas 14, 
Texas; Midwest—Don E. Rogers, Chief 
Radio and Market News Section, Wat 
Food Administration, 5 South Wa)ash 
Avenue, Room 2117, Chicago 26, Il; 
Southern—Judd Wyatt, Chief Radio and 
Market News Section, War Food Ad 
ministration, Western Union Building: 
Atlanta 17, Ga. 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 
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6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

























NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


. MOST MODERN IN THE WORD 









DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 










GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 







MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 





2 MiLLING Co. 


ERCRANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaATT? LE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 











“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 











Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 








New Ulm, Minn. 
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UNN Y 
KANSAS 


Every baker 
















who bakes it 

will tell you 

what a fine baking 
job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS Ba. 
MAGNETIC Separators <@|NIAGARAD 
DUST COLLECTORS ~~ 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








PROMPT. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
















TERMINAL ELEVATORS . . OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus jo York + ie Peoria 
St. Louis Portland Chicage Galveston 
L ’ Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
_ St. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 






FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “=: 








WICHITA KANSAS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA Lastenwest, Rassne 
MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louls, Mo. 
Our 94th year 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


WHITE WHEAT 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Cremo”’ 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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DROP IN FLOUR FOR 
‘LEND-LEASE IN OCT. 


—~<— 


WFA Says Smaller Deliveries in Grain 
Products Offset by Soy Flour, 
Vegetables, Etc. 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Food and other 
agricultural delivered to 
shipside during October for lend-lease 


commodities 


export—mainly to the British and Rus- 
sians—totaled 1,115,000,000 pounds, the 
War Food Administration reported Dec. 
19. 

October deliveries of 
cereal products were: wheat flour, 33,- 
117,863 rye flour, 1,347,000 lbs; 
cracked wheat, 865,000 lbs; semolina, 
80,000 Ibs; soy flour and grits, 13,182,000 
lbs; and soybeans, 6,524,000 Ibs. 

Smaller deliveries, than in September, 
of grain and cereal products, dairy and 
poultry products, meats, fats and oils, 
fruit and fruit products, vitamins and 
nonfoodstuffs were reported. The 
smaller deliveries of those items were 
offset, however, by larger deliveries of 


grains and 


Ibs; 


sugar, fish, vegetables, seeds and soy 
products. 

All food made available to allied rep- 
resentatives comes under the FDA allo- 
cation procedure which divides the totai 
food supplies of the United States 
among civilians, armed forces, allies and 
other groups. 

Total deliveries of grain and cereal 
products from Jan. 1 through Oct. 31, 
1943, are as follows: 


Commodity— Pounds 
ME ad bc a's seb 006s a.6 alee 7,779,400 
PCNOE WOME ccc cccceccsesees 26,095,670 
re Cr A cts ah pee ken eee bees 12,846,620 
Pe MO 26.409 020652000 0000% 515,034,875 
DD. ce sbievakssieas eva eees 335,209 
GRPPSPOTreeerereiirirr Tes. 12,800 
DE bce EU ROW 6s 44 552 SEW 0 sb 8 Oa 3,932,260 
Bee CORGRE cicccscccesvesverees 25,360,789 
ee, GRE Cave cc craseveccas es 225,146,066 
PO. vse ecntereeeeeve cress 44,979,170 
TUMORS. cescece 30,653,320 
Wheat cereal .... 79,900 
Oe .snecees 54,370,720 





Soy flour and grits 124,731,232 


DE he cda kane eb 40896640050 84% 10,520,187 
Ns I a ne Ave wan ates 8809 8,010,410 
Biscuits (hardbread) ........... 39,459,566 
Buckwheat cereal ...........+. 180,000 
Concentrated cereal foods ...... 8,343,188 
ee re eee re 116,724,160 

ONE wend seece a hskas.6600K08 1,075,513,590 
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TWO CHICAGO CLUBS HAVE 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club and the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors held their 
annual joint Christmas party the eve- 
ning of Dec. 16 at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, with a record attendance of 
160 members and guests. 

Festivities started with the traditional 
turkey raffle, handled by George Siml, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., and 
X. C. Smith, Swift & Co., followed by 
dinner and a program of entertainment. 

Feature of the gathering was an 
address by W. E. Long, president of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, who 
said: “We are most fortunate that our 
chosen life’s work has been in associa- 
tion with the baking industry, dealing 
in the most basic of all foods. The 
Possibilities for growth and expansion 
in this industry over the past 30 years 
have been so great that they have given 
us latitude for the exercise of our 
initiative and resourcefulness in prob- 
ably greater degrees than we might 
have found in any other industry. 

“The growth of our industry,” he con- 
tinued, “the contributions made by the 
mechanical engineers, the research lab- 
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oratories and the advertising experts 
are glowing demonstrations of the free- 
dom of enterprise and of aggressive 
competition. Freedom to express indi- 
vidual ideas and opinions, and the in- 
centive of accomplishment and of profit, 
these are factors which brought the 
baking industry out of its chrysalis or 
cocoon of centuries and launched the 
husky fledgling which has become a 
colossus in industrial rating. Freedom 
to take a chance, freedom to test ideas 
and thoughts and apply our energies, 
freedom to back our confidence in our- 
selves and go toward our destiny for 
better or for worse, buoyed always 
with the hope of success and the profit 
which success brings. This was the 
kind of freedom that made our country 
the greatest country, and produced a 
standard of living for men who work, 
such as was never matched in all his- 
tory. 

“Now come the social planners, the 
star gazers, the pseudo-economists, who 
say the old order of enterprise is obso- 
lete and that to create the really abun- 
dant life, we must submit to regimenta- 
tion of our business practices, of our 
labor relations, of our entire domestic 
economy, and let the politicians handle 
our savings, and shape our domestic 
policies. The theory is these political 
bureaucrats can run our business better 
than we, or than the stockholders who 
finance it and the workers who keep 
it running.” 

Mr. Long urged all to exert an influ- 
ence on their congressmen and senators 
so they would know their individual 
views. Postwar planning, as he _ sees 
it, begins with returning our country 
to the people. Until this is done, any 
postwar planning is largely “love’s la- 
bor lost.” 

A. W. Fosdyke, president of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club, presided at the din- 
ner. He presented E. S. Wagner, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors, and members of the 
committee in charge of the party. 
Committee members were T. E. O'Neill, 
W. L. Grewe, R. E. Siebel, N. G. An- 
derson, John Reget and X. C. Smith. 
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MONTMORENCI MILLING CO. FIRE 

La Fayetre, Inp.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the 
main building of the Montmorenci Mill- 
ing Co., Montmorenci. The feed manu- 
facturing department was a total loss, 
as were offices and scale equipment. 
Henry W. Marshall, owner of the prop- 
erty, gave no estimate of the loss, but 
said it was partly covered by insurance. 
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Used as Fork and Spoon 


Bread Leads List 
of Foods Consumed 
in the Middle East 


At the top of the list of foodstuffs 
prepared for actual daily consumption 
in the Middle East stands bread. Bread 
is to these people literally “the bread 
of life”’ They eat it morning, noon 
and evening. No meal is considered 
complete unless plenty of bread is eaten 
with it. In reality bread may be called 
the main meal, with which something 
else is consumed. 





These facts were revealed in an ar- 


As previously reported, a national 
award has gone to the Ambrosia Cake 
Bakery, of Greensboro, N. C., in recogni- 
tion of an outstanding job in promoting 
company and employee victory gardens. 

At the right is the plaque awarded to 
the bakery by the National Victory Gar- 
den Institute and below is an air view 
of the bakery and its surrounding gardens. 

The contest judges, who voted unan- 
imously for the Ambrosia award, were 
Richardson Wright, editor of House & 
Garden, J. W. Johnston, horticultural 
editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and Carl F. Wedell, secretary Greater 
New York Victory Garden Council, State 
Institute of Agriculture, Farmingdale, L. 
I. The Ambrosia company leased the 
land, divided it into plots for its em- 
ployees, and secured the services of a 
recognized horticulturist and gardener as 
a consultant. 
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ticle in a recent issue of Foreign Ag- 
riculture. 

The extent and significance of bread 
consumption can be appreciated when it 
is realized that in the majority of cases 
it is used in place of a spoon or fork. 
An appropriate piece is torn off the 
loaf (which is thin and round), wrapped 
around a portion of food, and the whole 
eaten as one mouthful. Thus, with every 
mouthful of olive, onion, stew, cereal 
and even soup goes a piece of bread. 
Along the coasts of Palestine and Syria, 
it is “bread and olive ol’; in the in- 
terior of these countries and in Iraq, 
it is “bread and (clarified 
butter); in Egypt, it is “corn bread.” 
First place in the. choice of cereals for 
making bread is given by most people 
to wheat, followed by corn and then 
durra. 

Barley is used to a negligible extent, 
mainly in stringent situations. Since 
it is used to feed livestock, there is a 
prejudice against its use for human 
beings. One of several well known lines 
of Arabic poetry that give expression 
to this prejudice has been translated 
as follows: “Behold a so-called Emir 
who enjoys wheat bread secretly and 
offers his guest barley bread to eat.” 
The display of a great quantity of 
wheat bread loaves at a banquet is a 
sign of distinction for the host. Some- 
times a mixture of these cereals is used 
in making flour. 

The preparation of bread is a well 
established activity in the culture of the 
region, especially among the rural peo- 


samm” 


ple. In their division of labor among 
the sexes, they have assigned 
making to the women. In view of the 
enormous quantity of bread eaten, it 
is easy to understand why a village 
woman spends a good part of her day 
in bread making. 


bread 


The bread is in the 
form of round, pliable loaves, varying in 
diameter from 0.5 to 2 feet, which may 
be as thin as a napkin. 

When the community bakery is used, 
usually enough bread is made to last 
the family for at least one week. An 
interesting feature of this type of vil- 
lage bakery is that it has become a tra- 
ditional center of a co-operative activity 
and social visiting. Families take turns 
at using the bakery, and women of the 
neighborhood rally to the help of that 
family which happens to have the turn. 
As they sit down at both sides of a 
long table, pounding the dough into thin 
loaves and passing them on to the baker 
in front of the oven, they gossip about 
the affairs of the village. 
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ENTERS CASH GRAIN BUSINESS 

Cuicaco, I1rn.—Oscar Hollander, who 
has been a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade since 1920, has entered 
the cash grain business. The new firm 
is located in Room 1030 Board of Trade 
Building, and the business is being con- 
ducted under the name of Oscar Hol- 
lander. Associated with him as solici- 
tor is Ray Feuerhaker, who formerly 
had been connected with McKenna & 
Strasser in the same capacity. 














* ’"MM—SARGE’S APPLE PIE * 





Ready for the oven at the pastry cook’s school at Camp Lee, Va., are these 
apple pies. In the rear is a proofing cabinet that was set up at Camp Lee 
especially for the pastry school. The pastry school is an adjunct of the cooks, 
mess sergeants and mess management schools of the Quartermaster Replacement 


Training Center. 


After the basic training period, men assigned to the pastry 


school attend lectures and do practical work until qualified to take over the job. 
Capt. R. E. Ilhardt, formerly with Armour & Co., is in charge of the pastry 
school, assisted by a staff of instructors who have had wide experience in the 


baking field. 





Revision of OPA Fat Rationing 
Procedures to Help Home Baker 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Because of dis- 


locations caused by the lowering of 
OPA find it 


necessary to separate meats from other 


meat point values, may 
foods now included in the brown stamp 
group, Herman Fakler, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, said in commenting on _ recent 
developments in the shortening rationing 
situation. 
Separation of shortening and meat 
rations has been a major point in the 
flour millers’ campaign to improve the 
shortening supply of home bakers. So 
far OPA 


ers’ request for separation. 


has not acceded to the mill- 
Millers have 
contended that it is so difficult to get 
shortening on the present allotment sys- 
tem that family flour sales have been 
curtailed thereby. 

The 
has caused some dislocation in distribu- 


reduction in meat point values 
tion of butter, Mr. Fakler says, and in 
spite of the high point value of butter 
it is being purchased in such large 
quantities in the area of big production 
that it is not moving out into 
areas. Additional points may have to 
be allotted to direct users to take up 
the slack in available spreads for bread, 
and Mr. Fakler says that OPA offi- 


cials have assured him that the quan- 


other 


tities of fats and oils allotted for direct 
use are going to be moved and the point 
values will be adjusted whenever neces- 
sary to accomplish that purpose. 
Commending the new OPA system of 
giving two brown points a pound for 
salvage fats, which it is hoped will in- 
crease fat salvage by 100%, Mr. Fakler 
urges family flour millers to stress this 
campaign in their consumer advertising 


and encourage housewives to use these 
extra stamps for purchase of shortening. 

The OPA has started a program of 
streamlining and simplifying rationing 
procedure. Ration periods of industrial 
users on all foods will be on a uniform 
A feature of 
the new program is to allocate fats and 


basis beginning Jan. 1. 


oils to industrial users On a pound basis 
at a specified percentage of the base 
Allo- 
cations will be on a quarterly basis, 
if the fats and 
oils declines during a particular quarter, 


period for each industrial group. 


stamp values of 


which would enable a commercial user 
allot- 
ment of fats and oils, an equalizing re- 


to obtain more than his proper 


duction will be made in the following 
Thus 


the relationship between industrial and 


quarter which is not now done. 


home users would be better controlled. 
Mr. Fakler, who has participated in con- 
ferences with the OPA on this subject, 
says the plan is a constructive move to 
correct maladjustment of fats and oils 
between home users and industrial users. 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 
Acquires Timberland 


New York, N. Y.—The St. Regis Pa- 
per Co. has acquired perpetual cutting 
rights to 109,000 acres of timber lands 
in Lewis County, Washington, and all 
the logging operations of the West Fork 
Timber Co., according to an announce- 
ment by Roy K. Ferguson, president. 
The company therefore expects soon to 
reopen its Tacoma mill, which will make 
available annually an additional 100,000 
tons of pulp for specification Kraft pa- 
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per, which will be converted chiefly into 
multiwall paper foodstuffs, 
chemicals and construction materials. 

A re-examination of the military needs 
for nitrating pulp, Mr. Ferguson indi- 
cated, has permitted the reopening of 
these timberlands, which had been vir- 
tually closed last year by the govern- 


bags for 


ment to create a reserve for the manu- 
facture of the pulp ingredients for ex- 
plosives. 

The president of the West Fort Tim- 
ber Co., L. T. Murray, becomes asso- 
ciated the St. Regis 
Direction of the reopened Tacoma mill 
will be in charge of Walter DeLong, 
St. Regis vice president. 


with Paper Co. 
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CHICAGO GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Lyman C. West, statis- 
ticlan, Chicago Board of Trade, has 
completed his annual tabulation cover- 
ing the in and out bound movement of 
grain at Chicago over the Great Lakes 
during the 1943 season. In the case of 
the receipts at this port, the total for 
all grains at 14,715,000 bus was far in 
excess of last year’s at 2,687,000 bus. 
On the shipments, however, the reverse 
was true, with the current season’s total 
at 5,511,000 bus against 12,832,000 bus 
in 1942. 
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BORDEN NET INCOME UP 

Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
net income of the Borden Co. and its 
domestic and Canadian subsidiaries dur- 
ing 1943 will be in excess of $2 share, 
after making provisions for the contin- 
gency reserve for inventory and other 
corporate purposes, President Theodore 
G. Montague recently reported to stock- 
holders. In 1942, the company’s earn- 
ings were $1.91 share, after provision 
for contingencies. The four dividends 
declared in 1943 totaled $1.50, as against 
$1.40 paid in 1942. 
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HECTOR LAZO APPOINTED 
TO LOOSE-WILES STAFF 


New York, N 
ecutive vice president of Co-operative 





Y.—Hector Lazo, ex- 


Food Distributors of America, before his 
recent position of assistant director of 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
Administrator of Export Control, has 
been appointed to the executive staff 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. He will 
make his headquarters in New York, 
but will serve as assistant to Hanford 
Main, president of the company, par- 
ticularly in Washington contacts and 
counsel. 
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FEED AND FLOUR LOST IN FIRE 

Wesster, Wis.—The feed and flour 
warehouse of the Webster Co-operative 
Creamery was completely destroyed by 
fire which swept the building Dec. 15. 
Several tons of feed and flour were in- 
cluded in the warehouse supplies lost. 
No cause of the fire has been deter- 
The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 


mined. 
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KROGER SALES UP 

Kroger Grocery & Bakery Co. reports 
its retail sales for the four-week period 
ended Dec. 4, at $32,328,793, compared 
with $31,432,104 for the corresponding 
period last year. For the 48-week pe- 
riod ended Dec. 4, sales were $388,- 
657,519. 
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Canadian Feed Wheat 
to Mexico Through 
U. S., Journal Says 


Cuicaco, I1n.—The Mexican govern- 


ment, operating through two leading 
has effected movement of 
3,345,000 bus of feed 
Fort William, Ont., to 


South Chicago, according to the Chi- 


grain houses, 
approximately 
wheat from 
cago Journal of Commerce. The wheat 


will be shipped sometime _ beginning 
next March by 
New 


that port on steamers for movement into 


barge from South Chi- 
cago to Orleans for loading at 
Mexico, the newspaper states. 

“The Fort William-South Chicago ship- 
ment was accomplished in the face of 
the tight lake shipping situation and 
the closing rush to load steamers out 
of Fort William before the Dec. 12 in- 
surance deadline and the closing of 
the northern ship passage by ice,” the 
newspaper said. 

The further arrangements for barge 
handling to New Orleans and for ocean 
steamer beyond that port will enable 
the Mexican authorities to complciely 
by-pass the objections advanced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission _ last 
January when a project for all-rail 
shipment of 2,500,000 bus of Canadian 
feed wheat to Mexico was prohibited on 
the grounds that it would involve wiaste- 
ful use of railroad equipment. 

Most of the Canadian feed wheat in- 
tended for Mexico will be held on the 
vessels at South Chicago for winter stor- 
age but some of it has already been 
discharged into elevators. The vessel 
storage contracts call for discharge of 
the grain cargoes not later than March 
15, 1944. 

There have been trade reports placing 
the amount of feed wheat being held 
at South Chicago for Mexican accounts 
at 7,000,000 bus. It 
this much higher estimate was arrived 
at by mistaking 3,417,000 bus of Cana- 
dian rye in bonded winter storage here 


is believed that 


as being feed wheat. 

When the I.C.C. banned use of rail- 
road equipment last January for hauling 
Canadian feed wheat to Mexico, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. increased to 25c 
bu its subsidy on American wheat sales 
American 


to Mexico and other Latin 


countries. 
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SEES NEW CALENDAR 
AS MEANS OF EASING 
ADVERTISING BURDEN 

We have been interested for 


time in the efforts of the World (alen- 
exist- 


some 


dar Association to modernize the 
ing calendar so as to eliminate the in- 
consistencies and inconveniences which 
are inherent in the Gregorian system of 
passage of days and 
The proposed World Calendar 
would have four equal quarters. each 


measuring the 
months. 


comprising 91 days, with Year-End Day 
Saturday with 
no date, and the same applying to ! eap- 
Year Day. 


appearing as an extra 


Each quarter of the year 
would begin on Sunday and each ould 
end on Saturday, each would contail 
three and exactly 13 weeks 
The first month of each quarter ould 
have 31 days, and all other months 
would have 30 days, so that there vould 
be 26 week days in each month, with 


months 


the first month in each quarter having 
five Sundays and the remaining months 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 


4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


an 


> F 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


| | HAVASAK’ 


n SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


2] Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 





if W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS _ 








' ALL TYPES 














at 
: OF FLOURS 
a- 
fe To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 
1. 
: * 
of FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
: Lockport, N. Y. 
es 
an 
+] 
DOBRY’S BEST 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
me 
en- 
ist- 
in- G OLD K E Y 
ich A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
: producing excellent flavor and texture— 
of fairly priced. 
ind WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
dar MENOMONIE, WIS. 




















Bh, The Hallmark 
LY of Quality 


ay 
vith 
‘ear 
yuld 
tain PERCY KENT BAG CO. 








eks 

ould 

“ T | Soft Cake Flour 
with For Biscuit Manufacturers 

ving WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
ths GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















four. As the system works out, each 
month-date would always fall on the 
same week day. For example, if Aug. 
4 were Saturday in the proposed World 
Calendar (as it is), Aug, 4 would always 
be Saturday, from now until the end 
of time; Dec. 25 would always be Mon- 
day; Jan. 1 would always be Sunday. 

This calendar is so simple and so 
practical that it should be of tre- 
mendous help to everyone, not least of 
whom would be advertising men. Clos- 
ing dates of magazines and newspapers 
would be inviolably fixed and would 
never have to be adjusted to take care 
of varying breaks in the working week; 
March would cease to crowd on the 
heels of tiny February; one quarter 
would be exactly the same as_ the 
other, etc., ete. 

Manufacturers of calendars are pro- 
ably not too impressed with the pro- 
posed device, because with it calendars 
issued in 1945 would be just as useful 
10 years later; there would be no change 
in them. But manufacturers of cal- 
endars are resourceful enough, no doubt, 
to solve this slight problem for them- 
selves. As for the rest of us, the new 
calendar seems like a useful, sensible, 
helpful change. 





Advertising Age. 
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BREAD, GARDENS AND WASTE 
IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 

Yorkshire Evening Post wants to 
know whether the nation will stick to 
wheatmeal or go back to the white loaf, 
fortified or unfortified. Give consumers 
the chance and the answer will be un- 
mistakable—they are longing for white 
bread again. 

Another question is whether the will 
to dig will persist after the war. There 
will be an outcry for security of tenure 
on the part of tenants who occupy plots 
carved up for them for cultivation dur- 
ing the war, but many others will put 
away their garden implements with a 
sigh of relief. 

A third question concerns waste and 
salvaged goods—shall we profit from the 
harsh discipline of the war or go back 
to the old ways of extravagance? If 
our observation is anything to go by, 
the people have not yet given up their 
old ways—in short, there is still a great 
deal of extravagance.—Milling, Liver- 
pool, Eng. 
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AN EARLY MILL PATENT 
Probably the first American patent for 

an invention to be used in milling was 

that given by the Massachusetts Bay 





Colony to Joseph Jenkins or Jenks. 
This probably was for cranks and other 
gearing which he made at his iron works. 
The patent, which was allowed in 1646, 
ran as follows: 

“In ans’ to a peticon of Joseph Jen- 
kins for liberty to make experience of 
his abillityes & inventions for ye making 
of engines for mills, to goe wth water, 
for ye more speedy dispatch of worke 
then formerly, & mills for ye making 
of sithes and other edged tooles, wth a 
new invented sawmill, that things may 
be afforded cheaper then formerly, & 
that for fowerteene yeeres without dis- 
turbance by any others setting vp the 
like inventions, so that his study & costs 
may not be in vayne or lost, this peticon 
was graunted so as power is still left 
to restrayne ye exportacon of such 
mfgs., & to moderate ye prizes thereof 
if occacon so require.” 
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Happy 
New Vear 
to All 


>| 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Early-Day Milling 
in Kansas 


HE death, Dec. 19, of Charles Q. 

Chandler, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank, of Wich‘ta, 
Kansas, revives memories of earlier days 
of flour milling in central and southern 
Kansas and Mr. Chandler’s connection 
with a number of milling companies as 
counsellor and wise and intelligent bank- 
er. 

Of especial interest is the chain of 
events which led to Mr. Chandler’s asso- 
ciation with the Red Star mill, at Wich- 
ita, now and for many years an impor- 
tant southwestern unit of General Mills, 
Inc. That mill, with a capacity of about 
400 bbls, was built by a company or- 
ganized by J. E. Howard, who pre- 
viously had been engaged in operating a 
smaller mill at Wichita. He sold stock 
to local people and to a number of 
neighboring bankers, and establishment 
of the 
siderable local importance. 


“new mill” was an event of con- 
The com- 
pany did not, however, succeed as well 
as its promoter hoped and later fell 
upon evil days. 

Meanwhile, in 1906, L. R. Hurd, man- 
ager of the Head of the Lakes mills of 
the Standard Milling Co., had been com- 
by Brayton head of 
that organization, to select a point in the 
Southwest and build a suitable milling 
unit. Mr. Hurd in earlier days had 
been a machinery salesman for the Allis 
company, of Milwaukee, later became 
manager of the Daisy mill there and 
subsequently had been transferred to 
Duluth. Mr. Hurd, together with Mr. 
Loring, Mr. Gallaher, and George Ur- 
ban, Jr., of Buffalo, had been the prin- 
cipal men with a practical knowledge 
of milling associated with the United 
States Flour Milling Co., which planned 
to take over most of the country’s 
larger mills, only to fail first in its am- 
bition and later financially as well. 
When its fortunes were at very low ebb, 
“General” Ives, a considerable operator 
in Wall Street, took command of. its 
affairs and created the Standard Milling 
Co., which, after a long period of vary- 
ing fortunes, came to be the great and 
successful establishment of today. 


missioned Ives, 


Mr. Hurd, with his roving commis- 
sion, finally selected Kansas City as the 
most desirable point for the southwestern 
venture and built there the original South- 
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oday & Yesterday 





“Well, sir,” 
Mills, : 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 


‘I don’t know as I'll make any New Year resolves 


jes’ on account that I don’t set much store by savin’ them 
all up to make at one time. But, ef I was goin’ to make any, 
I allow it would be one sayin "that I'd try to be more friendly 


to folks. 


Ef anybody'll jes’ look around, it’s easy to see that 
a feller that’s kind of prideful an’ uppity or one 
that’s bogged 
hisself so he does a lot of fault findin’ 
an’ complainin’, why pretty soon 
everybody gets to feelin’ the same 
way towards him. But ef he’s sort 
of accommodatin’-like an’ kindly an’ 
has time onct in a while to pat a 
dawég on the head, he gets along a 
blame sight better hisself an’ besides 
. that helps a good many folks around him to 
me set along a blame sight better too. 
ef it’s s the right thing to say, but it seems to me ef the Lord 
Hisself has got a religion, an’ I reckon He has to have same 
as we do, it must be the religion of bein’ jes’ plain friendly.’ 


down an’ ornery insi 


I don’t know 








western Milling Co. It was successful 
almost from the beginning; but Mr. 
Ives proved a hard taskmaster, and the 
connection of Mr. Hurd, possibly the 
most successful flour merchant of his 
generation in the Southwest, with the 
concern lasted only two or three years 
longer. 

With savings of not exceeding $50,000, 
he first decided to establish himself as 
a flour jobber at Long Beach, Cal., but 
returning to discontinue his residence at 
Kansas City, he was persuaded to stop 
off at Wichita to look over the almost 
abandoned Red Star mill. Mr. Chan- 
dler took the vis:tor in hand, persuaded 
him to put what money he had into the 
company, took a substantial interest on 
his own personal account and under- 
to supply the company on 
a characteristically conservative _ basis 
the credit facilities of the, as then 
known, Kansas National Bank. 

Few milling concerns in that part of 
the country and in the period ever at- 
tained such immediate and great suc- 
cess, both in establishing trade and in 
resulting profits. Within less than a 
score of years, the original plant had 
been expanded to maximum production 
permitted by the size of the building 
and facilities, another plant had been 
bought, and finally the present “A” 
mill, Mr. Hurd’s proudest accomplish- 
ment, built. 

Upon the senior Mr. 


took, as well, 


Hurd’s death, 


management of the business descended 
to the capable hands of his son, Roger 
S. Hurd. Years later, the outstanding 
commercial and financial success of the 
enterprise, won the interest of Mr. Bell 
and his associates in the organization of 
General Mills, Inc., and subsequent ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Chandler, members 
of the Hurd family and their stock- 
holder associates led to the purchase 
of the entire property and its becoming 
the principal Kansas unit of the larger 
company. 

Despite his being known chiefly as a 
banker, Mr. Chandler was even better 
known locally and in Kansas for his 
philanthropies. For a score or more of 
his later years he devoted much of his 
time and attention and unknown sums 
to the care of crippled children, None 
so poor or hopeless that his aid was 
withheld and, ultimately, as chief author 
of the Kansas crippled children law and 
as head of the society co-operating in 
its administration, his ministrations were 
widespread. R. E. S. 


ERSATZ BREAD 


On more than one occasion we have 
remarked that the population of this 
country should count itself lucky that 
its bread is not worse than it is. An- 
other reminder of the fact came to hand 
last week from a correspondent who met 
the repatriated men at Leith on Oct. 25. 
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One of the men showed him a German 
loaf he had brought home as a souvenir. 
The bread, he said, obviously contained 
several kinds of material and he de- 
scribed its color as “dark—muddy 
brown.” It looked very unappetizing. 
Each prisoner was allowed a cut of 
two inches per day from the loaf, and 
they came to regard it “with mixed dis- 
gust and anticipation,” the latter no 
doubt on account of hunger. The men 
reported that German civilians had 
bread of a similar type and texture. 
By comparison, the men stated, Brit- 
ain’s bread is perfection—Milling, Liv- 
erpool, Eng. 
See you our little mill that clacks 
So busy by the brook, 
She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Doomesday Book. 
Rupyarp Kiptinc. 
HOW’S THAT, AGAIN? 

The average freight train carries 40% 
more freight, 56% faster than in 1920— 
an increase of 220% in efficiency. 

For less than the government charzes 
to deliver a l-oz letter to the next vil- 
lage, the railroads move a ton of freight 
three miles. 

With 22,000 fewer locomotives and 
a half million fewer freight cars, the 
railroads are transporting 55% more 
freight than during the last war and at 
a lower cost. 

If government could show a 
parable improvement in efficiency and 
cost to the taxpayer, ours would be the 
best run nation in all history. Yet the 
Vice President tells us that government 
ownership of the railroads is inescapa)le, 
and that private management is to 
blame. We don’t get it, Mr. Wallace, 
even in an election year.—Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


com- 


All griefs with bread are less.—Eng- 
lish Saying. 
TRAMPLED ACRES 
Look up, sad World, Mars cannot kil! 
The God-sent substance of the fecund 
plain. 
Again will hum the motors of the mill 
The song of plenty in the ripened grain. 
Again will mothers part the whealen 
bread 
To hungry ones. Oh World, be comfor/ed. 


Epirn Cuirron. 
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FROM NOW ON 

N several occasions through the many weeks while 

the bread industries, bakers, millers and members 
of the grain trade alike, awaited the government’s de- 
cision in the matter of applying subsidies to bread, 
we expressed the view that, while opposition to the 
whole subsidy scheme was both sound and commend- 
able in principle, simple realism made it improbable, 
even impossible, that it would or could be avoided in 
view of the price deadlock created by politics. We 
further suggested that millers might profitably give 
more attention to trying to make the subsidy work- 
able when in due course it should be ordered. 

The situation as it then existed was, if almost in- 
credibly stupid, also quite clearly fixed and immov- 
able. On the one hand was the President’s self- 
imposed pledge not to permit an increase in the price 
of bread. This was quite clearly in deference to the 


e e . * : 
threats of his friends, now become his bosses, in what 


the tough boy Lewis calls “the house of labor.” On 
the other hand was the farm bloc in Congress, with 
its power multiplied by steadily weakening devotion 
to the administration and a so-nearly equal division 
in the political line-up as to strengthen the arm of 
administration opposition, no matter how unimportant 
the question at issue. 

There were, perhaps still are, sufficient votes in 
opposition to food subsidies to pass the bill forbidding 
them. Assuming the certainty of a presidential veto, 
there might be, but probably are not, sufficient votes 
to override the veto. But even if that were possible, 
what then would or could the opposition propose in 
subsidy’s place? The deadlock, so far political, there- 
upon would become factual in that the supply of 
bread and of many other food products would simply 
be discontinued; or a general rise in prices would be 
permitted, accompanied by very much greater in- 
creases in wages, and thereupon both prices and wages 
would run amok at a speed which no existing power 
of government, considering the political situation, 
could possibly stop. 

So the subsidy, now become both a fact and an 
unhappy factor in the bread industries, along with 
many others, has every present appearance of being 
an unwelcome guest at our industrial fireside, not 
improbably for the duration. It is true that Congress 
is continuing its discussion of subsidy prohibition, 
but with what result? 
ment, some sort of compromise was being discussed 
among those whose subsidy opposition had been most 
vigorous. Which brings us to the instant situation of 
the administration looking over its tackle box, Con- 
gress visiting the electorate, and the war itself likely 
strongly to influence the decision four weeks or more 
from now. 


At the moment of adjourn- 


Meanwhile, January, with the national nominating 
conventions but five months away, will find the strat- 
egy of the presidential campaign casting its shadow 
over all legislation, influencing many of the domestic 
and economic policies of the administration and be- 
coming a largely deciding factor in every disagree- 
ment between the waning influerice of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the slowly rising courage of Congress. For prac- 
tical purposes of keeping the Washington political 
situation in a turmoil, the subsidy situation approaches 
the ideal. At heart, it is a contest between the two 
major pressure forces of agriculture and labor, but 
realistically the decision is not a matter of major 
material importance to either of them. It is a first 
class football with nothing much to be gained or lost 
by winning or not winning the goal. To continue 
the debate for months, while the administration goes 
ahead with its program, might easily be accepted by 
both sides as politically advantageous. 
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Closely associated with this position is the cir- 
cumstance that the OPA is an essential part of the 
subsidy or no-subsidy program, and almost universal 
opposition to the OPA and all of its works is very 
nearly an all-time natural for political pot shooting 
at the party in power. It is about equally welcome 
to the currently weak and fumbling Republican party 
leadership and to the disgruntled new dealers both 
North and South. If, either as the result of patriot- 
ism or common sense, the issues of foreign policy and 
of conduct of the war can be kept out of the presi- 
dential campaign, those of taxation and  thumb- 
fingered OPA should be sufficient, given a candidate, 
to insure defeat of the administration and all its plans 
and works. 

Granting that this is pretty shameless fuel to 
stoke a campaign the result of which may determine 
the future of this nation for a generation, it is, nev- 
ertheless, certain to be useful for firing the boilers of 
oratory and supplying the breeze for the flag waving 
of late summer and autumn. It is fairly safe to 
assume that no one better appreciates this than does 
the President of the United States; and anyone who 
counts on his quicker-than-the-eye political footwork 
not proving adaptable to the occasion might well re- 
turn to his belief in Alice in Wonderland. 

So it is our guess that this trifling little subsidy 
scheme for keeping down the price of bread a cent 
a loaf and absorbing a few cents a pound of the con- 
sumer’s cost of butter and one thing and another 
at an outlay of a mere handful of billions no longer 
is something likely to be wished away or roughly ter- 
minated by the all-powerful Congress tomorrow or 
the day after. 
sharing in political usefulness with the labor sops 
and farmer sops. which have so proved their value in 
three campaigns that they are unlikely to be lightly 
discarded on the eve of a fourth. 


Instead it has become a consumer sop 
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SUBSIDY MUST BE INCREASED 
EANWHILE, so far as millers are concerned, 
the subsidy scheme has been working as well as, 

perhaps even better than, expected. Following the 
first upward swing in the price of wheat, the market 
moved fairly steadily upward so that the priee now 
Yet the 


16c subsidy has enabled the milling industry to carry 


is, for practical purposes, around parity. 


on with a certain amount of freedom in family flour 
trade and, broadly speaking, to supply its bakery 
customers within ceiling price limitations. But just 
now it is clear that an increase of 3 to 5c should be 
made effective for January if the free flow of flour 
is not to be impeded. 

Millers of some sections already find it difficult, 
even impossible, to sell into certain territories at a 
profit, or even without incurring outright out-of- 
pocket loss, and recoveries on a majority of bakery 
flour sales are on a hard times basis, as opposed not 
only to the generally larger profits of most other 
industries and to the steadily rising costs of pro- 
duction. And it is still further true that, as knowl- 
edge of procedure is gained, the whole program of 
basing the subsidy on wheat ground is proving defi- 
nitely more difficult than if it had been frankly and 
fairly placed upon the flour itself, which is the com- 











modity the price of which is reflected into the baker’s 
ingredient cost and, therefore, the one to which the 
price restraint should properly and sensibly be applied. 

Nevertheless, assuming that difficulties, amounting 
to hardships, are not later on applied to computation 
of subsidies and millers’ reports and reckonings and 
unreasonable delays do not attend payment of sub- 
sidies, the scheme itself is proving altogether work- 
able, even to the point of being satisfactory. To a 
considerable extent this is due to the circumstance 
that practical minded men, both representing the gov- 
ernment and the industry, did a commendable job in 
shaping this particular program in the fog of fine- 
spun technicalities and legalism which now permeates 
all authority at Washington. 

Incidental to the subject as a whole, although not 
to this particular comment, we heard the other day 
a complaint made by one of the top flight captains 
of the baking industry to this effect, even if not in 
these precise words: “It looks to us that the subsidy 
is rather a washout, since prices indicate that millers 
are grabbing it all and the bakers are being left to 
starve.” This is perhaps not especially pertinent but 
it is indicative of the general lack of understanding 
of the whole subsidy program. His view was, indeed, 
not far from the intentional and calculated misrepre- 
sentation in high places of government in picturing 
all of these food subsidies as rewards and incentives 
to encourage greater production, when it is so clear 
that they are primarily appeasements of the ruthless 
forces of organized labor in their constant threat to 
sabotage the war if unconscionable wage demands 
are not met. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
O doubt events in our own time appear to us 
much more important than those that have gone 
before and that we know about only through what 
the books tell us. 


ever before has the coming of the new year greeted 


But it scarcely seems possible that 


a world in so great torment, with its future so little 
assured, with the fate of almost every human being 
to be decided by the events of the new twelvemonth. 

Yet, especially as compared with last year and 
the one before in this country and with any one of 
four long years in many lands overseas, this present 
season is indeed A HAPPY NEW YEAR. We 
know, to be sure, that the year ahead will be another 
But back of that and mak- 
ing it more nearly endurable both now and in pros- 


year of toil and sacrifice. 


pect is the confidence we now have in our winning 
ultimate victory over the terrible forces arraigned 
against peace. 

Meanwhile, we here in America have overwhelming 
reason to be deeply thankful for our own lot. It is 
true that there are sorrowing homes by thousands 
with dread assurance that these will be multiplied. It 
is true that many things go wrong, that many of us 
are discontented, even fearful, over the acts of some 
of our leaders and with what appear to be bunglings 
and injustices. It is true that our concern over 
world events is added to by grave concern over our 
affairs at home, with political dissensions greater 
than at any time in four score years and with a de- 
cision pending likely to affect our national fortunes 
for a generation. 

Yet, amid all of these uncertainties we in America 
are confident of the future, that the world will be 
redeemed from threatened disaster and that we here 
will find solution of our domestic difficulties. And if, 
God willing, these hopes come to be realized in this 
imminent twelvemonth, it will be in very truth not 
only a happy new year but for most of us the very 
happiest year in all our lives. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR MILLING 
INDUSTRY HAS BIG YEAR 


Ont.—The 
milling industry is now finishing one of 


‘ToRONTO, Canadian flour 
the most remarkable calendar years in 
With a capacity consider- 
ably smaller than at the same stage in 


its history. 


last great war its output in terms of 
flour is fully comparable and at times in 
excess of the figures for corresponding 
periods of these two great military strug- 
gles. 

No new plants have been built since 
this war broke out, whereas in the for- 
mer one a number of new mills and ad- 
ditions to old ones came into being. Con- 
siderable idle capacity has been brought 
into use in this period but that is the 
extent of any increase in output. 

Canadian millers are now looking into 
the future with a good deal of interest 
and more than a little hope that the 
expansion in exporting trade which war 
has brought about will continue far into 
the future. Appearances now suggest 
that new markets are being opened up 
war needs which will 


under stress of 


continue to buy Canadian flour as a 


sound and economical practice. Russia 
and China are already taking consider- 
able quantities for civilian uses and 
take 


ships to carry it available. 


would more were the flour and 
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FREIGHT RATE ON FEED 
GRAIN HAMPERS EXPORT 


Vancouver, B. C.- 





Exporters trading 
on the Vancouver Grain Exchange are 
greatly worried about the future in re- 
gard to sales of wheat for feed to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for use in the 
Coast CCC 
that the Canadian price for feed wheat is 


Pacific states. complains 
Rail rates, it is believed here, 
difficulty, as this 
moves on the domestic basis. 


too high. 
are the real grain 
Canadian 
statutes have set a difference between 
bushel 
of grain shipped to Vancouver for ex- 
port pays approximately 18¢ less freight 
than a bushel sent here for domestic use. 
Grain moving to United States Pacific 
Coast states is classed as domestic. 


domestic and export rates. <A 
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BILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT 
READY FOR EUROPE’S HUNGRY 
Winnipec, Man.—At least 1,000,000,- 

000 bus of wheat, half of it in Canada, 
will be available for shipment to the 
hungry people of Europe if the war 
there ends in 1944, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states in its latest review 
of the wheat situation. 

Argentina and Australia have a total 
surplus of 500,000,000 bus available for 
export, while Canadian surplus stocks 
stood at 670,000,000 bus on Oct. 1. 


United States wheat imports in the 
present crop year probably will be the 
largest on record, surpassing those of 
1935-36, which exceeded 50,000,000 bus, 


the bureau reported. During the 16 
1923-24 to 1938-39, 
ports of Canadian wheat averaged 18,- 
500,000 bus. Almost 87,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat were shipped to the 
United States in the initial 19 weeks of 
the current crop year, but this total in- 
cluded a substantial quantity in transit 
of the seaboard for export overseas and 


years, annual im- 


other supplies shipped into bonded ware- 
houses for subsequent export. 
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DEATH OF ALAN RANKINE 
Toronto, Ont.—Alan Rankine, presi- 
dent of .T. Rankine Sons, Ltd., biscuit 
y. B., died re- 
He was the last surviving mem- 


manufacturer, St. John, } 
cently. 
ber of the family of Thomas A. Rankine, 
son of the founder of the firm. 
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CANADA DECIDES AGAINST 
INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Toronto, Onr.—Contrary to general 
Dominion-provincial 
agricultural conference, which recently 





expectations — the 


concluded its sittings in Ottawa, de- 
cided against any increase in Canadian 
wheat in 1944. 
will be the same as last year, namely, 
17,487,700 acres, with the largest seeded 
area to be in Saskatchewan with 10,- 
260,000 acres. 


acreage The objective 


In this connection officials stated that 
the Canadian wheat surplus is such that 
greatly enlarged shipments can readily 


be handled from existing stocks. The 
balance available for export, with do- 
mestic requirements deducted, was 


placed at 692,474,049 bus on Sept. 1. 

In estimating 1943-44 shipments au- 
thorities made provision for substantial 
exports to the United States and for 
moderate relief shipments to liberated 
countries. An allowance of 300,000,000 
bus was made for exports of wheat and 
flour in the crop year beginning Aug. 1 
last which would mean an increase of 
100,000,000 bus. 
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HIGHER WHEAT CEILING REJECTED 

Toronto, Ont.—The recent recommen- 
dation of the Ontario Agricultural Com- 
mission of Inquiry for an increase of 
15c bu in the ceiling price of Ontario 
winter wheat has been rejected by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The 
recommendation of the commission was 
based on the present shortage of Ontario 
winter wheat and of feed grain. It was 
pointed out that farmers were feeding 
their winter wheat to livestock instead 
of marketing it to millers for grinding 
into pastry flour. 
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RETAIL STORE BAKERS ELECT 

Toronto, Ont.—At the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Retail Store. Bakers 
Association held in Toronto recently, 
B. V. Rasmussen, Rasmussen’s Danish 
Kitchen, Leaside, Toronto, was elected 
president, and Walter D. Heagle, Na- 
tional System of Baking, Hamilton, Ont., 


vice president. H. W. Hunt, Hunt’s, 
Ltd., Toronto, was reappointed represen- 
tative on the National Council, and 
Walter D. Heagle was reappointed as 
representative on the advisory commit- 
tee to the director of bread and bakery 
products. The annual reports showed a 
steady growth in 
healthy financial condition. 


membership and a 
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WHEAT SHIPMENT TO MILLS 
GIVEN RAILROAD PRIORITY 


Wiynirec, Man. — Canadian railways 
have been instructed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to give priority to ship- 
ment of wheat to mills. Mill stocks of 
wheat, particularly in western Canada, 
have dwindled materially in the past 
few months and milling company offi- 
cials have expressed serious concern over 
the possibility of running short of sup- 
Commenting on the recent board 
order, however, they feel that the situa- 
tion can be cleared completely if the 
regulations are enforced until such time 
as they are able to fully restock with 
necessary reserves. 


plies. 
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BIG WINTER MOVEMENT NEEDED 
Toronto, Ont.—Restocking of lake- 

head terminal elevators during the winter 





after the huge movement of grain out 
of those ports in the weeks preceding 
close of navigation is the problem now 
confronting the Canadian wheat board. 
Stocks are at the lowest level in years, 
amounting to less than 14,000,000 bus, 
notwithstanding heavy movement from 
country elevators. 
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Quarter Century Club 

of Maple Leaf Company 

Holds Inaugural Dinner 
Toronto, Ontr.—The Quarter Century 

Club of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 

Ltd., held an inaugural dinner in To- 


ronto on Dec. 18, with over 100 charter 
members in attendance. 





The club mem- 
bership comprises employees from To- 
ronto, Port Colborne, Winnipeg, Medi- 
cine Hat and Vancouver with 25 to 40 
years of Each member 
presented with a medallion emblematic 


service. was 
of the number of years with the com- 
pany and a Dominion of Canada Victory 
Loan bond. 

D. C. MacLachlan, president of the 
company, announced that hereafter all 
members of the club would be given 
three weeks’ vacation with pay annually. 
He explained that the purpose of the 
dinner was to recognize long and faith- 
ful service and to give the management 
an opportunity to tell how much this has 
been appreciated. 

Mr. MacLachlan said that when the 
war is over the company will be in an 
entirely different position compared to 
the period after the last war, and ca- 
pacity operations can be looked forward 
to for a year or two following the close 
of present hostilities. 





CANADIAN FIELD CROPS 
SHOW DECLINE IN VALUE 


of Ca- 
nadian field crops in 1943 as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined over $100,000,000 from the prev- 
ious year’s record figure. The total was 
$1,102,130,000 compdred with $1,203,:79,- 
000 in 1942. 
to the sharp reduction in volume of pro- 


Toronto, Ont.—Gross value 


The falling off was due 


duction, particularly wheat in the pruirie 
provinces and all grain in Ontario and 
Quebec. 
farm for grains partially offset the de- 
cline in yields. 

The average price of wheat in 194 
was $1.02 bu as against 69c in the prev- 


However, better prices at the 


jous year, oats 49¢ bu compared with: 39¢, 
barley 62c bu as against 46c and rye 79% 
bu compared with 48c. 

Field crop values have almost trebled 
as compared with 1932 and 1933. Wheat 
represents the most important crop from 
standpoint of value, totaling $299,038, 
000 in 1943 and $410,075,000 in 1942 
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FALL CROPS CALLED SPOTTY 

Toronto, Ont.—Crops of fall wheat 
and rye in Ontario are described by 
the department of agriculture as spotty. 
Most fields went 
little top growth. 
far is helping to a certain extent. Sub- 
acreages of fall 
wheat are reported with about normal 
All the fall wheat 
produced in Canada is grown in On- 
tario. for the 
of 1944 in Ontario are giving concern. 
A recent survey reveals that there are 
definite shortages of seed oats and bar- 
The shortages 
are due to unfavorable weather at time 
of seeding last spring followed by rust 
damage later in the season. 





into the winter with 
The open season s0 


stantial increases in 
seeding of fall rye. 
Seed 


supplies spring 


ley for next year’s use. 
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SEAFORTH MILL RENOVATED 

Ont.—The 600-bbl mill at 
Seaforth, Ont., which has been idle for 
some years, is now completely renovated 
and ready for operation. Output will be 
largely G. R. flour for account of the 
British government. The Seafort!) mill 
has been in existence under various OWn- 


Toronto, 


erships for a good many years. It was 
originally built by the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 
Turgeon, 


The present owner is Elzebert 
Montreal, who will 
under the name Excellence Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 


operate 





BREAD is JHE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HERBERT G. ELLIOTT DEAD 
Toronto, Ont.—Herbert G,  F'lliott, 
Toronto, well known in the flour and 
grain trades of Ontario, died Dec. 18 
Mr. Elliott was a partner in the firm 
of Copeland & Elliott, which was in the 
flour brokerage trade of Toronto some 
years ago. Following the death of his 
partner Mr. Elliott wound up the busi 
ness but continued his connection wit! 
the trade in other capacities. He is 
survived by his widow and two daugh- 

ters. 
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MAJOR JOHN A. GILCHRIST 
RETURNS TO CIVIL LIFE 


Lonpon, Eno.—After four years of 
service with the army, Major John A. 
Gilchrist is back again in civil life, hav- 
ing reached the age limit. During those 
four years he has been serving with the 
Hampshire regiment in the 
command, and although stationed at 
home points all the time he has none 
the less been through some very grueling 
experiences, especially during the Battle 
of Britain. At that time he was sta- 
tioned at a very vital point, which was 
exposed to some of the fiercest enemy 


southern 


action, and his experiences in other sec- 
tions of the southern command have 
provided plenty of excitement at times. 

More recently Major Gilchrist has 
been attached to the statistical depart- 
of the southern command. At 
present he is a free lance, but he hopes 


ment 


eventually to secure an appointment with 
one of the organizations for postwar 
reconstruction. 

Previous to the war Major Gilchrist 
was attached to the export department 
of Spillers, Ltd., London, and at one 
time was manager of the mill of Spillers, 
Ltd., at Calgary, Alta. His two 
are in the British navy. Ian, the elder, 
is a sublieutenant in the fleet air arm, 
and was trained in Canada. Norman, 
the younger, is a midshipman. His two 
daughters also are attached to the navy 
in the Women’s Royal Naval Service. 


sons 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALLIED BAKERIES DIVIDEND 
Lonpon, Ene.—Allied Bakeries, Ltd., 
Slough, near London, of which W. Gar- 
field Weston is chairman, showed an in- 
crease in net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1943, over the profits of the 
previous year. Owing to an unavoidable 
delay in the issue of the published ac- 
counts, the firm has declared a final 
dividend of 5%, making the total divi- 
dend for the year 10%. Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd. is the holding company of the 
Weston interests in the United King- 
dom, which comprise three biscuit fac- 
tories and a number of large bakeries. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MANPOWER IN THE BAKERY TRADE 
Lonnon, Enc.—At the annual dinner 

of the Rhondda and Pontypridd (Wales) 
Master Bakers Association, the man- 
power problem of the industry was dis- 
cussed. It has come to the point, ap- 
parently, that if an operative baker is 
withdrawn for the armed forces he can- 
not be replaced, and it is proposed to 
ask the ministry to release a number 
of men from army bakeries and direct 
them to civilian bakeries. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXCHANGE COUNCIL RE-ELECTED 

B. C.—No change was 
made in the membership of the council 
of the Vancouver Merchants Exchange 
at the annual general meeting held here. 
The retiring president is P. B. Cooke, 
general manager of the Canadian Aus- 
tralasian Royal Mail Line, and next in 
line for the office is Reginald C, Milroy, 





VANCOUVER, 


head of the Milroy Grain Co. and vice 
president during the past year. New 
officers will be elected by the new council 
at its first meeting. Representing the 
grain trade on the council, in addition 
to Mr. Milroy, are Vernon Lester, man- 
ager here for Kerr-Gifford & Co; John 
Whittle, manager of Midland Pacific 
Elevator Co., and Philip Wolfe, manager 
here for James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd. J. H. Hamilton, who has served 
as secretary-manager since the forma- 
tion of the exchange 22 years ago, was 
unanimously returned to that position. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHANGE IN MILLING ADMIXTURE 

Lonpon, Ena.—A slight change was 
made in the milling admixture for na- 
tional flour as from Dec. 6, the com- 
pulsory admixture of barley, rye and 
oatmeal being reduced from 7% to 5%, 
while the percentage of home-grown 
wheat was increased by 212% to 55%. 
The admixture of white flour to the 
milling grist is now only 5%, the re- 
maining percentage of the grist consist- 
ing of Manitoba wheat. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOR MEASURING MOISTURE 
Lonpon, Enc.—Experiments have been 





DEVICE 


made by Marconi Instruments, Ltd., of 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, Eng., with 
an electric meter for measuring moisture 
in grain, and a model has been com- 
pleted which is said to be giving satis- 
factory results, but which will not be 
ready for the market until about June, 
1944. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT QUOTA IDEA DISLIKED 

Lonpon, Enc.—The Corn Trade News 
says that the recently signed Washing- 
ton proposals, which would parcel the 
international trade in wheat into quotas, 
irrespective of merit, and which would 
impose on importing countries a fixed 
or minimum price, regardless of supply 


and demand, is by no means liked in 
British grain circles. It is claimed that 
it offers nothing which would adequate- 
ly replace the continuous demand or 
the economic distributive services of the 
open market, which it seeks to suppress. 
The future will call for great increases 
in grain production abroad and a flex- 
ible and continuous market will be need- 
ed, thinks Gorn Trade News. Grain 
traders can tackle this job more effi- 
ciently than government departments or 
intergovernmental committees and they 
claim that their past record entitles 
them to be entrusted with the task. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CURTAILED BREAD DELIVERIES 

Lonpon, Enc.—A tightening up of the 
government’s rationalization scheme of 
deliveries by wholesale bread bakeries to 
retailers was recently put into effect, 
whereby it is hoped to save 400,000 gals 
of gasoline. The government’s scheme 
applies to all parts of the country ex- 
cept London, where a voluntary ration- 
alization scheme has been operated by 
the wholesalers for the last two years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE~-— = 


MORE FEED FOR FARM STOCK 

Lonpon, Eno.—The Minister of Agri- 
culture, R. S. Hudson, announces that 
it has been found possible to release a 
limited quantity of 
feeding purposes and that the additional 
feedingstuffs will be devoted to encour- 
aging and improving the breeding and 
rearing of pigs and poultry. 


coarse grain for 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





In a survey undertaken in 1820 in 
order to discover what the people were 
eating, of 16,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom at that time 9,000,000 
ate wheaten bread, 4,500,000 ate oaten 
bread, 1,500,000 ate barley bread, 500,- 
000 ate rye bread, and 500,000 ate bean 
and pea bread. 





London Flour Importer Calls 
for Restored Freedom of Trade 


Thomas Wiles, chair- 
man of the Port of London Authority 
and a director of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., a firm of wheat and flour import- 
ers, called for postwar restoration of 
uncontrolled trade at a recent confer- 
ence called by the London Liberal Party. 
He was presiding over the second ses- 
sion of the conference which was con- 
sidering the question of imports. 
During the war, said Mr. Wiles, the 
course of trade had not been changed: 


Lonpon, ENG. 





it had simply been held in a state of 
suspension. Obviously, that had _ been 
unavoidable, but the cost of subsidies 
and administration to the taxpayer had 
been such that they could not just be 
supported indefinitely. The diversion of 
traffic from its normal and natural chan- 
nels of distribution had been costly to 
the nation in time and money and 
wasteful in the use of transport. In the 


interests of the, nation that must be 
remedied as soon as controls could safe- 
ly be relaxed, because it was only by 
the resuscitation of London as a free 
world market for commodities and serv- 
ices that the machinery of world trade 
could be geared to peacetime world pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Wiles was strongly of the convic- 
tion that the freedom of the individual 
and experienced importer must be re- 
stored. The public had everything to 
gain from the individual importer being 
allowed to function again in those busi- 
nesses which had been his lifelong study. 
Only so could the huge national subsi- 
dies be abolished and the 
taxation relieved. 


burden of 

Wartime control of 
imported 
might be necessary for some time after 
the war until the natural laws of supply 
and demand could once again operate. 


some essential commodities 


DEATH CLAIMS VETERANS 
OF LONDON FLOUR TRADE 


Lonvon, Eno.—The flour import trade 
in London has recently lost, by death, 
two men who had passed the fourscore 
milestone, namely, Thomas Boyes, of 
Boyes & Anger, Ltd., aged 85, and 
Henry D. Wheldon, formerly of F.-S. 
H. Wheldon. Mr. Wheldon 
from business shortly after the last war, 


retired 


having been in partnership with his 
Frank Wheldon 


him—for 32 


cousin, who survives 
years. During that time 
Wheldon attended the Mark 


Lane market regularly and was one of 


Henry 


the most consistent buyers of imported 
flour, his firm doing business as a “flour 
factor,” that is to say, buying through 
importers and selling to bakers. As a 
young man he spent 10 years in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in the tinplate trade, and 
he never lost his love for the United 
States, to returned on_ his 
retirement, his two sons and his daugh- 
ter having lived there as American citi- 
zens for many years. He died at Du- 
mont, N. J. 

Mr. Wheldon was highly respected as 
a trader and personally much liked, his 
good humor being unfailing, no matter 
how bad the state of trade might be. 
He was an excellent raconteur and had 
brought back from Philadelphia a fund 
of good American stories, to which he 


which he 


added others acquired during his subse- 
quent career among the baking trade of 
London. It says much for his pleasing 
personality that despite the interval of 
21 years left Mark Lane 
those remaining who knew him have not 
forgotten still retain happy 
memories of his sojourn among them. 


since he 


him and 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SIK JOHN RUSSELL IN SPAIN 
Lonpbon, 





Enc.—According to a cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph, Lon- 
don, Sir John Russell, the agricultural 
scientist and chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee on Postwar Requirements, and 
former director of the Rothamsted Ex- 
Station, Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire, England, is a visitor in Spain 


perimental 


as the guest of the Spanish government. 
He already has delivered two lectures at 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
which were attended by leading Spanish 
agricultural experts. 


the Spanish 
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BRITISH PRISONERS GIVEN 
WORK IN A GERMAN BAKERY 
Lonnon, Eno.—Kecently the parents 

of an operative baker, who is a prisoner 

of war in Germany, received a_ letter 
from which he 
them that he was working at his trade 
in a civilian bakery. He further said 
he was in a “good job” and asked that 


their son in informed 


books might be sent to him to improve 
his knowledge of his trade. In Great 
Britain Italian prisoners have been used 
for agricultural work, but so far no 
German prisoners have been used for 


civilian tasks. 
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NOT A WAR CASUALTY.—Some- 
thing that was said in this journal in 
reporting the difficulty pretzels have had 
in getting classified by the War Man- 
power Commission as a necessary or 
essential industry led Mr. Harold H. 
Moss, director of public relations for the 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, to 
step right up to bat for the savory little 
twists. He thinks there was something 
in our story that might possibly have 
given the alarming impression that there 
might be no more pretzels to whet the 
thirst and tickle the tongue for the dura- 
tion. 

Nothing of the kind, says Mr. Moss, 
and quite rightly. He reminds us of 
some very interesting and useful facts 
pretzel. Of all the huge 
quantity produced in this country 92.2%, 
according to a survey completed in July, 
1943, goes to retail outlets of all types, 


about the 


military commissaries and canteens, and 
Mr. Moss does not 
say what becomes of the remaining 
7.8%, but of the over-all total about 
35% goes to men and women in the serv- 
ices, and 10% to public, private and 


to the boys overseas. 


parochial schools, hospitals and institu- 
So it is quite clear that the 
pretzel gets about and is widely in 
circulation, 


tions. 


¥ ¥ 
It might be interpolated here that in 
1939, the last year for which Census Bu- 
reau figures are available, 52,331,396 lbs 
of pretzels, valued at $6,062,438 were 
produced in this country. 
¥ ¥ 
“The high nutritional value of the 
pretzel,’ Mr. Moss suggests, “is a fact 
recognized by physicians and dietitians, 
and admitted by the War Manpower 
Pretzels are ‘the staff of 
life—dehydrated.” They contain more 
wheat flour per pound than any other 
bakery product. Flour contains 12 to 


Commission. 


14% moisture 
34% moisture. 
after 


and bread is permitted 
Pretzels are dehydrated 
baking and 


contain about 5% 


moisture as shown by leading labora- 
tory tests. Pretzels are lowest in use 
of critical war materials. Their pro- 
duction, pound per hour per man, is said 
to be higher than is found in any other 
bakery product.” (Does this apply both 
to the hand and the machine bending?) 

After taking us roundly to task for 
seeming to imply, in reporting the War 
Manpower Commission’s persistent re- 
fusal to give them an essential rating, 
that pretzels might “become a war cas- 
ualty,” Mr. Moss gives us some sound 
advice on how to be good journalists. 
He admonishes: 

“May we conclude by saying that of 
all people you, representing the flour 
interests as advertisers and the bakers 
on whom your circulation depends, 


should be in defense of sound American 


principles and not speak lightly of one 
of the oldest branches of the baking 
industry in America. 

“If pretzels, being what they are nu- 
tritionally, what they mean to the fam- 
ilies and children who consume them, 
and in their highest use of flour and 
lowest use of critical war materials and 
manpower, were to be declared non- 
essential ‘what assurance would the bak- 
ing industry have that everything else, 
except bread, would not likewise be so 
declared? 

“We firmly 
which is soundly democratic and are 


believe in a_ principle 
demanding for the baking industry that 
essentiality shall not be judged by the 
whim and fancy of men who know noth- 
ing of the baking industry but rather 
upon the sound principles of nutrition, 
manpower usage and consumer usage. 
Anything short of this is not sound 
Americanism and from a_ journalistic 
standpoint you should be on the firing 
line in the interests of those who serve 
you.” 

Amen and Amen! And, further, the 
editorial family is going to write to its 
congressmen and at the same time in- 
crease its already large pretzel consump- 
tion on the home front, even if that 
should involve a great deal more elbow- 
bending as well. 


= = 


A British soldier, repatriated from a 
German prison camp, brought with him a 
souvenir. It was a loaf of Germany’s 
bread, eaten alike by soldier and civilian. 
Such a loaf, he explained, had to last 
five men for a day. It was comprised of 
69% potato flour and the remainder saw- 
dust—“to hold it together,” he explained. 


ABOARD THE CARRIER, BREAD. 
—Would it be unfair to put it this way 
—that the soy industry is looking for 
a free ride? What suggests the notion 
is this headline from the current num- 
ber of the Soybean Digest, official publi- 
cation of the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation: “White Bread, the Big Market 
for Soy.” The author of this article, 
James L. Doig, of the Floya Milling 
Co., Montreal, Que., states the case 
quite frankly: 

“We are gradually getting away from 
the idea that soy is a substitute for this 
or that ingredient, and soy flours are 
now going into baked goods in ever in- 
creasing quantities, to raise the food 
value, palatability and flavor of these 
goods to a higher standard than ever 
before. 

“A problem we had to solve was what 
percentage of soy flour would give maxi- 
mum results, both from the standpoint 
of nutrition and also what effect intro- 
duction of varying percentages of soy 





By Carroll K. Michener 








flour had on the quality, flavor, color, 
etc., of the finished loaf. 

“There is no doubt that a loaf carry- 
ing from 10 to 15 or even 20% of soy 
has a very high protein value and a dis- 
tinctive flavor, which would appeal to 
many consumers, and as a special loaf, 
would certainly prove a fairly satisfac- 
tory selling item. . 

“However, when we consider that on 
the average, these special breads repre- 
sent a very small percentage of the 
total output of a plant, rarely reaching 
over 3%, it would seem that only a 
very small percentage of the consuming 
public would get any benefit from the 
introduction of soy into bread, and 
benefits to the baker in economy, etc., 
would also be correspondingly low. It 
seems logical to us that a better idea 
is to introduce small percentages of soy 
into all bread with a view to raising the 
protein contents to higher maximums 
than ever before. 

“We decided, therefore, to concentrate 
on small percentages, roughly from 1 
to 2% in white breads, and from 3 to 
5% in dark breads, giving a protein 
increase of from 20 to 35% in the dif- 
ferent varieties, but without altering in 
any way the characteristic color and 
flavor which the consuming public was 
used to in white breads. Again the 
decision was made solely with the object 
of adding soy flour along the line of 
least resistance, to insure the greatest 
possible immediate market for soy flour. 

“As proof that this decision was 
sound, our output of soy flour has in- 
creased some 600% in the last five years, 
and as the greater part of our output 
goes to the larger plants, where auto- 
matic control of dough making is gen- 
eral practice, and where uniformity of 
fermentation must be assured, the small 
percentage of soy which we recommend 
can be introduced without any changes 
in mixing or in the general operation 
of the plant.” 

That all this is still in the realm of 
opinion and experimentation may be 
judged from the following sentence tak- 
en from recommendations of the Na- 
tional Research Council to the War 
Food Administration: “For this purpose 
[incorporation of soy flour in standard 
breads or specialty breads] proportions 
of less than 3% of the wheat flour used 
are regarded as furnishing too little su- 
perior protein to be of significant nutri- 
tional service.” 

The man who baked the first loaf was 
a Chinaman. His name was Ching- 
Noung. He was the first to teach his 
countrymen the method of making bread 
from wheat and wine from rice. Ching- 
Noung was born in the year 1998 B.C., 
and we must assume he baked his first 
loaf about 30 or 40 years later. 





BEAUTIES OF THE NIGHT.—in- 
perfect as they were, our blackouts 
taught us something of what a writer 
in British Baker has found to be a 
positive value emerging from war’s ob- 
literations. He says: 

“We who dwell in towns have seen 
something of the beauty of what Walt 
Whitman calls ‘the huge and thoughtful 
night.’ We have learned to appreciate 
the wondrous beauty of the myriads of 
golden stars in the velvet immensity of 
the firmament. 

“We have seen the silver loveliness of 
moonlight and the mystic magic of 
moonlight transforming drab streets into 
unexpected and unbelievable vistas of 
loveliness. 

“We have seen darkness descending 
like a curtain, unchallenged by street 
lamps or the blaze of motor headlights, 
descending quietly and perfectly, blot- 
ting out the ugliness and _ bringing 
thoughts of rest and peace.” 

Our British commentator hopes not 
all of the lights will go on again, Some, 
he thinks, we can do without—those that 
are “garish and hectic” and cancel each 
other out by their multipliciy. 

“Let us,” he urges, “by all means look 
forward to the day when the lights go 
on again all over the world, and may 
that day soon come; but let us hope 
that when they do go on again they will 
not go on with such brilliance that they 
destroy for us the beauty of the moon, 
the glory of the stars, and the velvet 
immensity of the huge and thoughtful 
night.” 


Writing for THE NorTHWESTERN MIL- 
LER 25 years ago, the late Dr. Harry 
Snyder, renowned pioneer in cereal chem- 
istry, stated the conclusion, “based «pon 
a large amount of experimental work 
both in this and other countries,’ that 
white flour is more completely digested 
and has a higher food value than whole 
wheat flour. What has happened since 
then to the digestibility factor, now $0 
seldom mentioned? Have we no more 
stomach trouble? The digestibility of vi- 
tamins does not seem to be questioned, 
but wheat still has its other constituents. 


Watching the statistical department |a- 
boriously convert the 1944 Muvier’s Al- 
MANACK from barrel to sack basis makes 
me wonder: When will the industry itself 
begin to sack (or roll out—as you will) 
the good old barrel? Even Millers Ne- 
tional Federation, so far as its bulletins 
and official speech give evidence, has n0 
yet been able to convert itself to sack 
basis. Sort of immoral, it seems to me— 
like leading a double life. 
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| | FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
: “BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Whuite, Mepium, Dark 


; BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


o= oOo OF 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


SS <4 





:} | Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 





Distinctive Quality and Flavor FG, Dh Bais occ sssccccscccccsccccecse $4,904,187 
L Conttal Deposited in U. B....06.ccccccevvecsoess 500,000 
. EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
, GLOBE MILLING CO. OMGINATONS OF aL RISKS | ne pute Meare 
ob WATERTOWN, WIS. Policies of this }, antl are lecurence Exchange > ‘Calesne 
. “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” held by all leading millers ered tent Wellding . Ap. =. 

















« | | Exceptional Bakery Flours | | ArcHer-Danre.s-Minrann Company 
ne TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE ieee iat A A 





vi GRAIN MERCHANTS wrraton.y. 

4 THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. Mitten Wheat end C as SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ra ABILENE, KANSAS uling eat an oarse ains OMAHA. ae 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 
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Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

































GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


i 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
) cae 7 WITH 





O1A-ciuTem pun 
mt Phases (Omsmparie wuss 2 


which {greatly 
tends 


more time for “cutting over’ 
giving dough extra punches. 


December 29, 1943 


A new development 







exX- 


fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
, 

or 


If 


you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEA 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. 


North Dakota and Montana 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MON’. 


RS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


. ¥. 




































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winntsora 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange, 











Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





Grain Co., Inc. 
a 
Line country houses in five states 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
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KansasCity, Kan. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


Topeka, Kansas 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


—— 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 





>< ¢ x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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For Bakers 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
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(Continued from page 6.) 

In 1928 this bakery was sold to the 
Hathaway Bakeries Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., a consolidation of 17 units ex- 
tending from Boston to Milwaukee. Mr. 
Dietz was appointed general manager 
and in 1935 was elected president, in 
complete charge of all operations of the 
company, which, according to official 
records, has “annual sales in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000,000; yearly production 
of 75,000,000 lbs of bread and 12,000,- 
000,000 Ibs of cakes, doughnuts and 
pies; employs 1,900 people; operates 
over 900 delivery trucks and transports, 
which serve 10,000 grocery stores and 
restaurants and 150,000 housewives with 
daily delivery service.” Today, chiefly 
due to the wartime centralization of pro- 
duction, the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
operates 11 modernly equipped bakeries. 

Mr. Dietz’s governmental connection 
began in January, 1942, when he was 
drafted by the War Production Board 
to head the sugar division of the bakery 
section. He switched to the bakery unit 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
May, 1942, to become chief of the sugar 
In June, 1943, when the bak- 
ery section of FDA was set up, Walter 
Dietz was the ideal man to handle the 
more direct and expanded tasks between 
government and the industry, so he was 
told to develop an organization to handle 
the dual problems of the trade and gov- 
ernment, 

On the domestic side, the Dietz fam- 
ily consists of Mrs. Dietz and three sons, 
whose home in peace time is located at 
105 Waban Hill Road, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. There Walter, Jr., was born 25 
years ago, and like his dad was sent 
off to Yale to pursue academic courses. 
He enlisted in the navy in 1940, taking 
the V-7 course at Yale, and is now the 
executive officer of a U. S. Navy de- 
stroyer, with the rank of lieutenant. 
Richard E. Dietz, age 24, also a Yale 
man, is a second lieutenant of field 
artillery, having enlisted as a private 
and getting his bronze bar at Fort Sill, 
Okla., last January. He is now an in- 
structor in a desert camp on the west 
coast. The third son, John, is 18 years 
old, a high school student awaiting the 
draft, and may soon be in a uniform. 
The Dietz’s occupy temporary living 
quarters in Washington for the duration. 


division. 


PHILIP TALBOTT 


In selecting his assistants Walter Dietz 
naturally wanted to enlist men with 
practical baking experience and he suc- 
ceeded. Philip Talbott, whose official 
title is assistant to the chief of the bak- 
ery section, is a graduate in baking 
technology with sheepskins from the 
American Institute of Baking and Siebel 
Institute of Technology. He is a native 
Washingtonian,. who left school at the 
age of 17 to enlist as a buck private 
in World War I, and he carries in his 
body today some reminders of front 
line service with the 104th sanitary train 
in the Soissons and Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paigns, 

After the war he served for four 
years in contact with bakers as a rep- 
resentative of the bakery experimental 
laboratories of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but resigned in the early 1920’s 
to join private employment with the 
Corby and Haveneer bakeries of Wash- 
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ington. A recurrence of his wartime 
injuries ensued for a period and laid 
him up, after which he again went with 
the bakery laboratory staff of the gov- 
ernment. After serving with the grain 
products branch of the Department of 
Agriculture from 1930 to 1933, he be- 
came technical advisor to Walter White 
in charge of foods with the old NRA. 
When the Blue Eagle had its feathers 
plucked by the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Talbott returned to private industry, 
being successively connected with the 
American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia, the management of the Wool- 
Scott Bakery, Ithaca, N. Y., and the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

In 1939 the quartermaster corps of 
the army obtained Talbott’s services as 
a technical man and he served in army 
bakery organizations as instructor in 
several posts in the Southwest. In Oc- 
tober, 1942, Mr. Talbott came to the 
bakery section of WPB as a member 
of John T. McCarthy’s staff. When 
Walter Dietz was placed in charge of thé 
FDA bakery group, he immediately 
grabbed the well-equipped Philip to be- 
come his principal assistant. Mr. Tal- 
bott’s chief job is administrator of Food 
Distribution Order No. 1, which has 
supplied him with plenty of headaches. 
His desk adjoins that of Chief Dietz, 
and very frequently additional problems 
are shunted over to him for solution. 
Incidentally, Mr. Talbott has carried the 
bakery background into his family life, 
being a brother-in-law of Louis Graeves, 
general manager and vice president of 
the Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Talbotts have two 
children, Philip, Jr., who is a naval air 
cadet at Chapel Hill, N. C., and Norma 
Phyliss, who is a student nurse at Gar- 
field Hospital here. 


JOHN J. MC CRACKE?” 


The third full-time bakery expert in 
the Dietz department is John J. Mc- 
Cracken, who got his present govern- 
mental post the hard way. Born in 
Norfolk, Va., in 1917, he was taken 
when six years old to Marblehead, Mass., 
where his father was stationed as a 
commander in the U. S. Navy. A 
graduate of Annapolis Naval Academy, 
the late Commander McCracken served 
in the first world war and was retired 
for physical disabilities as a result of 
this service. He was a sea-dog, how- 
ever, and as a retired officer he or- 
ganized the first Navy Day celebration 
in 1926 and served as an organizer and 
teacher in civilian navigation schools, 
which since Pearl Harbor have been 
sponsored by the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Upon his father’s death, Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken moved her family of seven chil- 
dren to Washington, where she obtained 
employment in the navy department to 
help support the family. Young John 
was able to graduate from Western 
High School here by working after 
school hours in a Washington grocery’s 
bakery section. He liked the feel of 
fresh loaves of bread, and decided to 
make baking his career. He worked 
four years in a bread plant in Balti- 
more to make money enough to take 
the course in the Fleischmann School of 
Baking in New York, from which he 
graduated in 1917. 

One year in a small Baltimore bake- 
shop intervened before the time he com- 
pleted the American Institute of Bak- 
ing course, which equipped him to fill 
the job of second baker in a chain store 





Walter Dietz 


John McCracken 


plant at Baltimore. Successively he 
worked in a bakery in Philadelphia and 
served 18 months in bakery sales for 
Standard Brands, Inc., in the Philadel- 
phia division. Returning to Washing- 
ton in 1942, Mr. McCracken became a 
member of the staff of the bakery sec- 
tion of OPA under Richards Conly, 
where he served for three months prior 
to transferring to the sugar branch, 
then headed by Walter Dietz. In Sep- 
tember, 1942, Mr. Dietz found the niche 
in his organization that Mr. McCracken 
now fills, which involves the handling 
and processing of applications for bak- 
ery equipment and supplies and a multi- 
tude of miscellaneous tasks. 


STERLING DONALDSON 


Sterling Donaldson, the fourth man of 
the bakery section’s quartet, is the own- 
er and operator of a large house-to- 
house business, with plants in Columbus 
and Canton, Ohio, and’ Louisville, Ky. 
A former employee of Standard Brands, 
Ine., who struck out on his own as an 
independent bakery operator, his success 
is by no means a secret. 

After working in several jobs with the 
then Fleischmann Co. as office boy, sales- 
man and solicitor, Mr. Donaldson joined 
C. E. Wernig as manager of the Occi- 
dent Baking Co. at Hamilton, Ohio (now 
a plant of Purity Bakeries Corp.), and 
was made manager of the Grocers. Bak- 
ing Co. at Columbus, Ohio, whén ‘that 





Sterling Donaldson 


was purchased. Later he entered the 
house-to-house business in Columbus 
through the Top Notch Baking °Co., 
which he renamed the Donaldson , Bak- 
ing Co, That plant he subsequently sold 
to the National Baking Co., now.Omar, 
Inc. A few years later he was back in 
business for himself again, starting with 
the Donaldson Baking Co. in Louisville... 

In Washington, Mr. Donaldson first 
servéd in a consulting capacity in the 
old WPB bakery section and he con- 
tinues to give his sound and useful ad- 
vice to the FDA section, which succeed- 
ed it, as often as his private business 
will permit. His routine is to steal away 
from home ties for a day or so every 
week to come to Washington to do his 
wartime bit. 
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J. M. FULLER PRESIDENT 
OF ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The St. Louis Grain 
Club held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers for 1944 at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Dec. 21. J. M.-Fuller 
was elected president, Roy Huetteman 
vice president and Wilbur B. Christian 
secretary-treasurer. 





Seven new mem- 
bers added to the roster were: Adam 
Bode, D. W. Livingston, Peter Nelson, 


Paul Lynch, R. CB. Underwood, Easter 


ay’ and Bert Lemen. 








Charles T. Silverson 


. crop improvement chairman ... 


Charles T. Silverson, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., was renamed 
chairman of the board of governors of 
the Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting. The 
association. program for the coming year 
will include the regular milling and bak- 
ing tests which are conducted in co-op- 
eration with the state experiment sta- 
tions to learn the value of new wheat va- 
rieties and assist in weeding out unde- 
sirable ones before they are released. 


erhondl & 


NICOLAY-MAGILL 

The marriage of Miss Eva Magill, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward Magill, to Pfe. Kenneth Nicolay, 
of Abilene, Kansas, was celebrated at 
the Magill home in Wichita, Dec. 18. 
Mr. Nicolay, while a member of the 
country’s uniformed forces, is a student 
at Kansas State University Medical 
School at Kansas City, Kansas, where 
he and Mrs. Nicolay plan to make their 
home pending his completion of school- 
ing or being ordered into active service. 
Mr. Magill is president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Martha Pattridge, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Pattridge, of Minne- 
apolis, will be married on Dec. 30 in 
New York City to Lt. Robert Morris 
Morgenthau, USNR, son of Secretary 
and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., and Hopewell Junc- 
tion, N. Y. Mr. Pattridge is president 
of the Miller Publishing Co. 


VISITING RELATIVES 

Harold Finn, of the bulk products 
sales department: at. New York for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co,,. Minneapolis, 
has left with his family. to spefd..the 


holidays with relatives in» Springfield, 


Mass. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


R. J. Sutherland 
American . Millers Association president 


R. J. Sutherland, Bloomfield, Ky., the 
newly elected president of the American 
Millers Association, literally grew up in 
the milling business. His college training 
in engineering at the University of Ken- 
tucky was interrupted when he was called 
home to take over the responsibilities of 
his father who was a member of the 
firm of D. B. Sutherland & Sons, at 
Bloomfield. He has conducted the affairs 
of that partnership since the death of his 
father. Associated with him in the busi- 


the past two months, making arrange- 
ments for connections. He 
spent several days in Minneapolis last 
week, at the Commander Milling Co. 
office, but left to be with friends in 
Chicago on Christmas. From there, he 
is going on to the Pacific Coust. His 


postwar 
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T. A. O'Sullivan 


. second vice president... 


ness is an uncle, J. M. Sutherland. The 
company operates a small feed mill in 
connection with the flour mill. 


T. A. O'Sullivan, head of grain division 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., will be 
the new: second vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade which means 
that he will be president two years hence. 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s election was virtually 
assured when A. B. Thomason, the other 


nominee, withdrew. Any other nomina- 


company expects to do a big business 
in grain and grain products, all over 
Europe, when the war ends. 


AT FORMER HOME 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernor S. Tupper, Jr., 
and daughters, who have been making 
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Dough, and lots of it. During a recent visit to the Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center, Camp Lee, Va., Hollywood Actress Anita Louise made a 


stop at the bakery school. 


The above picture shows her learning the correct 





Frederick Warby,.of F. E. Hookway 
& Co., Ltd., flour and .feed..importers, 
of London, has been in this. country. for 






sway to mold a loaf of Army field bread. Her instructor is Sergeant Joseph 
- Anderlonis, a former employee of the Whitehouse Baking Co., Philadelphia. . 
The interested students are observing the finer points-of ah . . . baking; 
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Dr. C. G. Ferrari 


. chairman of cereal chemists . . 


tions for this office are unlikely. E. E. 
Klecan’s election for president for 1944 
was assured when Charles B. Wilser 
withdrew. Mr. Klecan has been first vice 
president during 1943. The election will 
take place Jan. 4. 


Dr. C. G. Ferrari, director of chemical 
research, General Mills, Inc., was elected 
chairman of the Northwest Section, Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, at 
the recent business meeting of that group. 


their home in Chihuahue, Mexico, are 
spending 10 days with Mr. Tupper’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Tupper, 
at Nashville. Before going to Mexico 
Mr. Tupper was with his 
uncle in Tupper & Tupper, Inc., flour 
and feed brokerage concern. Mr. Tup- 
per, Sr., is manager of the Nashville 
Roller Mills. 


associated 


AT HOME OFFICE 

W. G. McLaughlin, eastern sales man- 
ager in New York for International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent a day in 
business conference at the home office 
recently. 


HOLIDAY AT HOME 


J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
spent the holidays at his old home in 
Childs, Md. 


HOLIDAY HUNTER 


A. G. Ehernberger, southern sales di- 
rector for Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
St. Louis, took a few extra days over 
the Christmas holidays for a_ hunting 
trip. 


IN CAPITAL 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Boston, New Eng- 
land manager of the Doughnut Corp. 
of America, was in Washington, D. C, 
recently on business. 


ENSIGN THEIS 
Ensign Mary Louise Theis, on duty 


with the Navy- communications service 
at. Berkeley, - Cal., spent-a fortnight’s 
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leave visiting her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Theis, at their-home in 
Kansas City. Mr. Theis is president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
of that city. 


FAMILY CHRISTMAS 


Ww. A, Swain, Atlanta, Ga., represen- 
tative of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and his family spent the 
Christmas holidays in Charleston, S. C. 


HOLIDAY DINNER 


Harry R. DeVore, old-timer in the 
grain business, principal in H. W. De- 
Vore & Co., an ex-president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade, celebrated Christ- 
mas by giving a dinner at the Maumee 
River Yacht Club, Dec. 29, which was 
attended by about 50 of his friends in 
the milling, grain and allied trades. 


PERENNIAL 


Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin correspondent for Tue Nortn- 
WESTERN Miter, AMERICAN BAKER and 
Frepsturrs, has been nominated, unop- 
posed, for re-election to his thirteenth 
consecutive term as secretary of the 
Milwaukee Press Club. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK END 

John F. Brown, James H. Knowles 
& Son, Auburndale, Mass., spent the 
Christmas week end in Doylestown, Pa., 
accompanied by Mrs. Brown. 


FORTNIGHT AT RESORT 


C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., is spending a fortnight 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kelly. 


OKLAHOMA VISIT 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and Mrs. Baum spent the 
Christmas holidays in Oklahoma City 
with their son’s family. 
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E. P. COATS NAMED HEAD 
OF PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


PuiLapeLpHia, Pa—At the annual 
meeting of the Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia last week, E. P. Coats, of Coats 
& Beatty, food brokers, was elected 
president of the club for the year 1944. 
John Hagy was elected first vice presi- 
dent and L. N. Brown second vice pres- 
ident. Francis M. Hawkins was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 
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GELLMAN “E” AWARD 

Cuicaco, Inn.—A twin Army-Navy 
“E” award was presented to the Gellman 
Manufacturing Co., and its subsidiary, 
the Mississippi Foundry Corp., Rock 
Island, Ill., recently. The award was 
given for high achievement in the pro- 
duction of war equipment. 

Col. Carl A. Waldman, of the Rock 
Island Arsenal, was the master of cere- 
monies at the presentation. Brig. Gen. 
Norman F. Ramsey, also of the Rock 
Island Arsenal, presented the “E” 
awards, which were accepted by A. W. 
Gellman, president of the two firms. 

Lieut. Com. C. J. Kelly, U.S.N.R. 
presented the “E” pins, and these were 
accepted by a committee of eight em- 
ployees. 

All officers and employees of the two 
companies were present at the presen- 
tation, and their sentiments were ex- 
Pressed in a letter to R. P. Patterson, 
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Undersecretary of War, by President 
A. W. Gellman, who wrote in part “It 
is a distinct honor and privilege for us 
to convey to you the thanks of our men 
and women employees for the honor 
that our government has conferred on 
them. The recognition that has been 
given, we are sure, is most deeply ap- 
preciated by every man and woman in 
our employ and will be an added incen- 
tive to achieve still higher production 
goals.” 
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MICHIGAN ALLIED ELECTION 
Micu.—At a _ meeting of 
Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, Dec. 10, at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. the following 
officers were elected: president, Leroy 
Kowalaski, of F. W. Stock & Sons; vice 
president, Henry Pahls, General Mills, 
Inc; secretary and treasurer, R. A. 
Belanger, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. 


DETROIT, 


x *§ & *& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


7: FF + FF 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., of the Kelly Flour 
Co., Chicago, has received a commission 
as ensign in the U. S. Navy. He will 
report for duty on Jan. 15 at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 


* 








Gordon B. Wood, sales manager, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned recently from Fort Knox, 
Ky., where he had the thrill of pinning 
the gold bars on his son, Robert G. 
Wood, who was graduated with a large 
class from the Armored Officers’ Candi- 
date School there on Dec. 11. The young 
lieutenant, who is just 20 years old, was 
graduated this last summer from Kansas 
State College where he had four years 
of ROTC. He is still stationed at Fort 
Knox where he is taking advanced work. 
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PLAN NEW BAKERY 
Wis.—A modernly equipped 
baking plant will feature the expansion 
program which Ripon Foods, Inc., has 
announced will be undertaken as soon 
as building conditions warrant. 
According to H. A. Bumby, president 
of the firm producing cooky products dis- 
tributed throughout the country, the 
company has acquired additional prop- 
erty on which the modern addition will 
be erected. The new building will be 
two stories high, and about 60 feet long, 
housing the plant as well as office. New 
machinery will be installed to provide 
one of the most modern plants in the 
country. The firm now employs about 
100 persons, 


Ripon, 
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The Post Bakery at Camp Adair, Ore- 
gon, has completed a year of operation, 
producing more than 4,000,000 loaves of 
bread. The bakery is under the super- 
vision of Master Sergeant Paul B. 
Petre, veteran of 20 years of Army bak- 
ing, and the operating personnel con- 
sists of 25 enlisted men. The plant can 
turn out 37,000 loaves of bread a day. 
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Retired, But Still at His Desk 


By George Browning 


OR more than half a century— 
52 years, to be exact—J. Ross 


Myers has engaged in the busi- 
ness of mill agent and jobber. One of 
leading men in this line, 
he is the fourth oldest member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, hold- 
ing a charter membership dating back 
to 1895. 

In his seventy-sixth year, Mr. Meyers 
will tell you he retired from active 
business in 1939, but he continues at 
his desk each day. His son, J. Ross 
Myers, Jr., carries on, having as a 
partner William B. F. Hax, although 
the firm name has never been officially 
changed. 


Baltimore’s 


A former president of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, Mr. Myers was unanimously 
At about 
the same time, he became actively en- 
gaged in local politics. He was one of 
the three original members of the City 
Service Commission of Baltimore City, 
organized in interest of civic welfare 
and improvements. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to that important municipal 
office in Baltimore he was one of its 
three finance commissioners. 


re-elected to a second term. 


At the same time he was a member 
of the board of directors of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce; chairman 
of its flour committee; a member of its 


J. Ross Myers 


finance committeé; member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, and a member of 
the board of managers of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Baltimore. 

Mr. Myers comes from a family of 
millers. He was born near Newchester, 
Pa., June 30, 1867, in a farmhouse op- 
posite what was once the Myers Mill, 
which ground flour with water power. 
His father operated the mill and drove 
wagons 60 miles to Baltimore to sell 
surplus flour on that market. The mill 
was also operated by Mr. Myers’ grand- 
father and great grandfather. Mr. My- 
ers worked in it as a boy. 

The Myers flour business in Baltimore 
operated as J. Ross Myers until 1924, 
when it became known as J. Ross Myers 
& Son. J. Ross Myers, Jr., his only 
son, who had been associated with him 








J. Ross Myers, Jr. 


in businesss for several years, became 
a partner, thereby adding another gen- 
eration to the family’s history in the 
milling trade. 

In 1880 Mr. Myers was taken to New 
Oxford, Pa. where his father bought 
a grain warehouse. He acted in vari- 
ous capacities in this business, attending 
school at the same time. In 1887 he left 
for Baltimore where for about three 
years, he was employed by Hopper & 
Cator, wholesale and retail grocers. In 
1890 he entered the employ of C. W. 
Slagle & Co., a firm of grain and flour 
commission merchants, the principals of 
which were his uncles. Later the firm 
was sold to W. G. Bishop & Co., with 
which Mr. Myers continued as a sales- 
man. 

In 1894 a son of the former Mr. 
Slagle joined with Mr. Myers as Slagle 
& Myers, the latter being the head of 
the business. The partnership continued 
successfully until Mr. Slagle withdrew 
in 1910, when the name was changed 
to J. Ross Myers. 

The present business occupies a build- 
ing erected expressly for it in 1915, and 
is across the street from the original 
home of the first Slagle business. Mr. 
Myers arranged the first floor so that 
it slopes one eighth inch to the foot 
downward from the side where cars are 
unloaded into the plant. 

Trade territory of the business in- 
cludes Baltimore, the state of Maryland, 
parts of Pennsylvania and, until the war 
began, the West Indies. It features its 
own brand, purchased over 40 years ago 
from Rinehart, Childs & Briggs, one of 
the original jobbing concerns in Balti- 
more. 

Although Mr. Myers considers himself 
as retired today, he arrives daily at his 
desk. -His hobby for years was golf, 
but at the age of 70 he decided to give 
up the game. It was somewhat too 
strenuous, he says. 

Despite his age, Mr. Myers is active, 
alert and enjoys excellent health. He 
is noted for his kindly, easy-going dis- 
position. His interest in civic affairs 
is marked by real zeal, and he devotes 
considerable: time and thought to char- 
itable interests. 
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WHEAT:.DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1914-21 AND 1939-43 ‘ 
BUSHELS [—~ o— ——_____—— 
vag aot [|] Stocks, June 30 se00 : 
is Other disposition* PERIOD BEGINNING 19 
Total distribution. 1 BR reed 
1.200 -— tee Food 
Wy 

800 }— 

466 "=" 

® 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1 
1,600 
L PERIOD BEGINNING 1939 1 

1,200 

800 

“400 

i i iL. i iL in 
° 1944 1945 1946 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1 
* 1914-21 EXPORTS WERE VERY LARGE; 1942-43 ALCOHOL PRODUCTION WAS LARGE 


4 PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE 


The carry-over of wheat next June 30 is estimated at about 300,000,000 bus 
on the basis of present indications, the Bureau of Agriculture Economics pre- 


dicts. This is in sharp contrast to the carry-over of 40,000,000 bus on June 30, 


1918. Large supplies and reduced exports have made record quantities available 


for feed and industrial alcohol production in this war, compared with small sup- 


plies and large exports with curtailed use of all domestic purposes in the last 


war. A carry-over of 300,000,000 bus would amply provide for operating stocks, 


reserve for small yields, and for postwar relief, the bureau states. 





THE CANADIAN POOLS 


From an Address by W. A. McLeod, Director of Publicity for the Canadian 
Wheat Pool, Before a Recent Farmers Union Meeting in St. Paul, Minn. 


PY HE Canadian Wheat Pool is by 
‘I far the largest producer co-opera- 
tive organization in Canada. There 

are three pool organizations: Manitoba 
Wheat 


These 


Pool Elevators, Saskatchewan 
Pool and Alberta Wheat Pool. 
three organizations have a membership 
of over 160,000 farmers who own and 
1,730 1,093 
owned by the Saskatchewan pool, 425 
by the Alberta pool and 212 by the Man- 
itoba Pool Elevators. 


operate country elevators 


Including the temporary storage built 
since the opening of the war, the com- 
bined storage capacity of the country 
elevators owned by the three pools is 
over 100,000,000 bus. 
three organizations operate nine large 


In addition, the 


terminals, one of which is rented, the 
With the tem- 
built during the war 


others owned outright. 
porary storage 
years, pool terminals have a total stor- 
age of 109,500,000 bus. 

Outstanding among these terminals are 
Saskatchewan Pool Terminal No. 7 at 
Port Arthur with storage capacity of 
close to 7,000,000 bus and Alberta Pool 
Terminal No. 1 at Vancouver with stor- 
age capacity of 5,000,000 bus. This gigan- 
tic grain handling system is owned by 
farmers of the three prairie provinces and 
operated on a nonprofit basis with surplus 
earnings returned to the members and 
the management controlled. by boards 
of directors elected annually by pool 
members. : 

When the three wheat pool organiza- 
tions were formed—the Alberta Pool in 


1923, the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
Pools in 1924—they did not own a sin- 
gle elevator, country or terminal, and 
the whole immense system was literally 
built up by the pennies of the farmers, a 
deduction of 2c bu on the wheat deliv- 
ered by members providing the necessary 
funds. 

The pools came into existence as the 
result of the drastic decline in the price 
of wheat when the first Canadian Wheat 
Board, which handled only the 1919-20 
crop, stopped operations. Wheat grow- 
ers failed to persuade the federal gov- 
ernment to continue the board. Aaron 
Sapiro, a co-operative orator from Cali- 
fornia, over the West like a 
prairie fire, kindling a spirit of con- 
fidence and hope among the grain pro- 
ducers that if the government would 
not appoint a wheat board the farmers 
could build up a grain marketing sys- 
tem of their own. 

For 40 years the wheat growers had 
carried on a continuous campaign to 
bring about reforms in the handling and 
selling of their main cash crop. 

The movement began when the flow 
of grain from the prairies was a mere 
trickle and gathered force as the era 
of railway construction, the homestead- 
ing rush and the attraction of low- 
priced land, which in favorable seasons 
brought forth enormous yields of the 
best hard wheat in the world, brought 
more and more millions of acres of vir- 
gin soil under the plow. The success of 
the Saskatchewan and Alberta Co-opera- 


swept 


tive Elevator companies and the Grain 
Growers Grain Co. had demonstrated 
what farmers could accomplish by work- 
ing together. 

The membership goal set in the initial 
pool drives was 50% of the wheat acre- 
age. This was reached and passed, but 
while the pools lined up more than half 
the wheat producers, they never con- 
trolled more than a little over half the 
crop. Many of the larger farmers never 
joined the pools. 

Under the pooling system all the mem- 
bers received the same price for the 
same grade of wheat, after adjustment 
of freight charges to terminals. Many 
farmers who thought the pools were 
doing good work in stabilizing prices 
wanted more than the average price 
and stayed out. In doing so they fre- 
quently got less than the average price, 
but human nature is the same in the 
country as in the city. It took the dis- 
astrous collapse of wheat prices after 
the stock market crash in 1929 to get 
the great majority of prairie produc- 
ers behind a movement for the re-estab- 
lishment of a national wheat board with 
a fixed minimum price. 

Wheat prices took a headlong dive 
with all other commodities, stocks and 
bonds and so-called securities in 1929. 
The wheat pools tried desperately to 
check the decline but after they had 
paid their members more than $22,000,- 
000 over the price at which the grain 
was finally sold, they had to give up 
the hopeless attempt. The pools had 
financed their operations by borrowing 
from the leading Dominion banks with 
their wheat as security, and meeting 
their loans as the wheat was sold. To 
wholesale debacle by the 
flooding of the market with wheat for 
which there was little demand, the three 
prairie governments guaranteed the ac- 
count of the banks with the pools. The 
Manitoba government voluntarily wrote 
off $1,200,000. Twenty-year bonds for 
the balance were issued and the pools 
have met promptly every payment of 
principal and interest on or before the 
due date. 

During the first four years of opera- 
tions by the pools, in addition to secur- 
ing for their members a better average 
price for the year on a weighted aver- 
age of all the grain marketed than non- 
pool farmers received, they returned to 
members in surplus earnings more than 
$6,000,000. When the heavy load of 
debt due to the 1929 overpayment was 
shouldered, the surplus earnings were 
needed to meet these obligations and 
build up adequate capital reserves, but 
two years ago, the financial position of 
the three pools improved so that these 
surplus earning payments were resumed 
by all three organizations. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool showed 
a net surplus for the year ending 
July 31, 1943, of $3,288,831. Of this 
amount $1,800,000 will be paid out as 
patronage dividends or excess charges 
to members delivering grain to the com- 
pany’s elevators for the crop year 
1942-43. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool for the same 
period had a net surplus of $754,815, 
and Manitoba Pool Elevators a net sur- 
plus on operations of $481,360. The 
Saskatchewan pool handled for the year 
over 100.000,000 bus of grain, Alberta 
Wheat Pool over 35,000,000 bus, and the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators over 31,000,000 
bus. 


prevent a 
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These are substantial accomplishments 
by organizations of farmers, starting 
without any capital in a business re- 
quiring millions of capital and supposed 
to be so mysterious and difficult farmers 
would lose not only their shirts, but their 
eyeteeth as well. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sugar Trade Hopes 
for Increase in 
Industry Quotas 


Statistics indicate that a larger indus- 
trial allotment of sugar in 1944 is pos- 
sible, if shipping facilities are such that 
full use can be made of supplies. 

Discussing this question, the New 
York Journal of Commerce says: 

“Military needs for sugar during the 
crop year to end Sept. 30, 1944, are esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 tons. Lend-lease 
shipments directly from the U. S. and 
commercial exports will take, it is be- 
lieved, another 325,000 tons. Require- 
ments for individual, restaurant and in- 
stitutional users under the ration call 
for some 2,800,000 tons. It would be 
possible to allot industrial users fully 
100% of the 1941 base if 2,850,000 tons 
of sugar are available for this purpose 
but this would raise total requirements 
for the crop year to 7,075,000 tons. 

“The Raw Sugar Department of Low- 
ry & Co. believes that supplies of this 
magnitude will be available, without re- 
ducing stocks of 900,000 tons held by 
processors, importers and the government 
on Oct. 1 of this year. Domestic beet 
and cane growers would provide 1,(00,- 
000 tons, Hawaii 800,000, Puerto ltico 
1,000,000, fully duty sources 100,000 and 
Cuba 3,575,000, according to this esti- 
mate. This schedule would require im- 
ports of some 460,000 tons monihly, 
a rate that has actually been surpassed 
during recent months. 





“The chief question that arises in this 
connection is whether Cuba could ship 
so much sugar to the United States, in 
view of the need for diverting part of 
her crop to produce invert molasses for 
our industrial alcohol program, as well 
as supplying the island’s motor fuel 
needs during the emergency. The Cuban 
crop is limited by law to 4,200,000 tons, 
but sufficient cane is on hand to make 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 tons of sugar, or 
the equivalent in high test molasses. 
Santo Domingo could produce 500,000 
tons next year. Hence, assuming ship- 
ping facilities are available, it is os- 
sible that 7,075,000 tons of sugar could 
be available for consumption as foo: in 
the United States this year while the 
equivalent of a million tons is also im- 
ported as high test molasses to produce 
alcohol. Statistically, a larger industrial 
allotment in 1944 is thus quite within 
the realm of probability.” 





OpITUARY ~~ + 


— 





MRS. MARY BULL CROCKER 

Mrs. Mary Bull Crocker, widow o/ the 
late William G. Crocker, who at the 
time of his death in 1922 was secretary 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., and head 
of that company’s feed department, died 
at her home in Minneapolis, Dec. 2%. 
Mrs. Crocker was a daughter of the 
late Benjamin S. Bull, Sr., an early day 
Minneapolis miller. 
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ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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10 
kinds and 
granulations 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 











Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
o THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il, 











TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS. 


- THE nonvawnstenn MILLER 















—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 


Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 


cated at the very center of Kan- 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 
more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








__ WATLZROGALSKY MILLING co. 


¥ MLPHERSSIN> KANSAS * 


The 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


” Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Flour bookings declining in 
Southwest largely because of lack of suffi- 
cient individual ‘quota’ to sell. Sales last 
week reached 36% of capacity compared 
with 54% in previous week and 20% a year 
ago. 
As 
their 


reached amount of 
December grind, some began to make 
tentative commitments for January book- 
ings. Buyers continuously interested in 
market, but almost every sale at ceiling 
level. As market gets higher, millers find 
it difficult to get manufacturing costs back 
at ceilings plus subsidy. Consequently, some 
not as eager to put flour on books as when 
subsidy program began. Export shipments 
high, but sales negligible. Operations con- 
tinue at approximately capacity. Clear flour 
strong. 

Quotations Dec. 24: established brands 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 


most mills’ sales 























Only 


shipment. 


unchanged. 
slow. 


not 


anxious to 


Jobbers 


Bakers using up old contracts, 
make further sales. 


few single car lots booked for quick 
Demand for clears slow. 
report new bookings 
Mills 
Ship- 


Prices 


ping directions off. Quotations Dec. 25: 
soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 


ily soft wheat short patent $4.29, 


and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; 


straight 


hard 


wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.53, 


family short patent $3.68@3.94, straight 
and 95% $3.43, first clear $2.68@3.06; spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.53, straight 
$3.43. 

Toledo: Holiday dullness prevails; millers 
and buyers of flour content to let things 


ride for the time 


of buying 


of 


the 


fact 


being. 


that many 


unfilled bookings. 


mills 


EASTERN STATES 


have 


Some resumption 
is looked for presently 


in spite 


large 


Buffalo: Quiet tone to market with proc- 


essing and retail trade, 


intent and occupied 


with distribution of holiday baked goods, 
not thinking of orders for supplies. Deep 
inroads on existing stocks made due to 


freer spending. 


Sales limited only by abil- 


season and year end hesitancy tend to hold 
down buying. Extension of present rate of 
subsidy payments causing uncertainty. Lack 
of buying apparent on all types, both bak- 
ery and family. Shipping directions slow; 
jobbers particularly conscious of keeping 
supplies low for year end inventories. Mill 
quotations unchanged at ceilings. Quota- 
tions Dec. 24: spring high glutens $3.94@ 
3.97, short patent $3.84@3.87, standard pat- 
ent $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.64@3.67; south- 
western short patent $3.84@3.87, standard 
patent $3.74@3.77; Texas short patent $3.84 
@3.87, standard patent $3.74@3.77, soft win- 
ter patent $4.20@4.22, straights $4.12@4.20, 
clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Little change in conditions. 
Preholiday dullness prevails generally. Buy- 
ers continue showing little interest. Aggre- 
gate of mill offerings small, with some en- 
tirely withdrawn. Undertone very firm. 
Price situation due to curtailed volume of 
business continues entirely nominal. Quota- 
tions Dec. 24: spring wheat short patent 


$3.84, standard patent $3.74; hard winter 
short patent $3.84, 95% $3.74. 
THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Bakery flour business at a prac- 
tical standstill, few scattered sales; sales 
offices making no effort for business, only 
filling orders that came in. Anticipated 
new subsidy program centers interest of 
trade. Most bakers well covered until far 


into new year, show little interest in mak- 
ing additional commitments. Slowness also 
marks family flour business; best grades 
continue in demand, no sales for cheaper 
brands. Bakers, wholesale grocers and job- 
bers also slowing off in placing shipping 
orders far in advance. 


Quotations Dec. 24: spring wheat bakers 
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ment business reported. Mills not pressing 
sales as they have excellent bookings ahead 
to keep busy for next 90 days. Terminal 
mills operating at near capacity. 


Portland: Trade very slow, with little 
new of interest. Mills encouraged by pros- 
pects of subsidy in January, although none 
particularly keen about it. All grinding to 
capacity for this month, holding up for 
January on new bookings, waiting for de- 


velopments. 


Quotations Dec. 23: all Montana $3.67 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem topping $3.47, 
cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.57; whole wheat, 100 


$3.57, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in domesti: 
markets continues excellent, orders keep 
pouring in without any solicitation on mills’ 
part. No new export orders placed, but 
entire capacity of Canadian mills booked 
up until end of March. Ceiling keeps prices 
steady in domestic market, no change in 
quotation for G. R. flour for export. 

Quotations Dec. 24: domestic top patents 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mout- 
real freights, adds 10c extra where cartize 
is performed. For export, price is $9.40 
per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, March-April 
seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour scarce as ever. 





Mills 





















































$3.31, first clears $2.90@3, second clears ity to produce. Directions fair. Spring short patent $3.85@4.02, standard patent 7 * 
$2.70@2.80, low grade $2.65@2.75 (clears clears firm. Lend-lease operations and do- $3.78@3.88, straight $3.70@3.85; first bak- unable to get wheat in any quantity for 
quoted bulk basis). mestic trade keep mill production at un- ers clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard win- grinding. A little comes out once in a 
Two mills report domestic business ac- usually high level. Quotations Dec, 24: ters, bakers short patent $3.70@3.80, stand- while, but car lots a thing of the past 
tive, 4 fair, 5 quiet, 9 slow and 4 dull. spring first patent $3.80, spring standard ard patent $3.70@3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, Pastry manufacturers resigned to using 
Omaha: Mills report sales 23-50% of Patent $3.70, spring first clear $3.60, hard family short patent $4.80@5.15, fancy pat- #Prmss Mel 4 nenge ad gg ae eel 
capacity: shipping. directions fairly good, Winter short patent $3.80, hard winter 95% ent $4.40@4.80, special patent $4.10@4.25,  "UNNns SU NOR Me StOm Sine ty es sever 
Quotations Dec. 24; family fancy short pat- Patent $3.70, hard winter first clear $3.55, low protein 95%  $3.75@3.95; soft wheat oe eg °° ggg ln Bano ug tthe 
cnt $3.87, standard patent $3.45, bakers S0ft winter short patent $4.13, soft winter 95% $4.15@4.35, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy wr aor ow oona — "$5 wee _ 
short patent $3.41, bakers standard patent ‘Straight $4.08. cut-off $3.80@3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20; 3a . a teat a 
short } , i . ‘ . f yh ; h y second-hand jutes, Montreal freights. 
$3.31. New York: Sales scarce; business confined soft wheat family short patent §4.55@5.15. Farmers holding winter wheat owing to 
Hutchinson; Interest fairly restricted. A almost entirely to need for particular type. _Nashville: Sales practically at standstill. great scarcity of feeding grains. Although 
few fair-sized lots sold regular baker cus- etn hn Ra gs filled, both unable and Few mills quoting; not pushing or making provision has been made to enable them to 
innaare, Gertain extension of OGG tert —_ ng hI ge — into larger tak- concessions to book sales. ’ Stocks fairly trade this grain for western feed wheat at 
millers free to go beyond December ca- ngs. Job ers an medium-sized bakers good. Until after New Year's business lim- a profit few are doing so. Prices at cvil- 
pacity. Mills snowed under by directions. covered requirements when flour first be- ited to absolute requirements. Shipping ing. Quotations Dec. 24: $1.10@1.12 bu, 
Saree at collin came available after placement of subsidy, directions slow. f.o.b. shipping points, according to freiglits 
sgh : - and subsequent orders chiefly fill-ins. A Blenders’ outbound business slow, but a oa re 
Salina: Demand rather quiet; bookings general feeling that new subsidy will be movement from grocers of 5- and 10-Ib _ Winnipeg: Pause in export demand con- 
small; shipping directions good. announced about Jan. 1, and trade is there- sacks very heavy. This attributed to many tinues but not expected in view of recent 
Texas: Demand off; sales ¢ of ca- fore currently not anxious to buy. Mills baskets of food churches and other char- heavy sales and fact that mills are booked 
pacity with some smaller units, but gen-  4o not care particularly to sell regular cus-  itable organizations are giving away. up on export orders until April, at least. 
erally lower. Business expected to improve tomers until then. No relief in sight in Bakers’ business exceptionally good. Fruit Domestic trade moderate with indications 
after Jan. 1. Operations at 80% of ca- task of getting permits for unloading at cakes in extraordinarily big demand. Some °! @ partial year-end lull. Milling inter- 
pacity. Prices unchanged, Quotations Dec. terminals as war supplies continue to jam bakers unable to supply demand. Cakes StS Still in market for wheat supplies for 
23: family flour 50's, extra high patent Brooklyn centers, particularly, and Jersey have been shipped in from other sections. western and eastern mill requirements 
$4.40@4.60, high patent $4.15@4.35, stand- railroad yards contribute their share of dif- Other lines also good. Quotations Dec. 24: top patent springs for 
ard bakers 100s, under 44% ash, $3. ficulties. Prices about unchanged. Quotations Dec. elivery between Fort William and the 
ing); first clears, 100's, family quality, en- Prices at ceilings. Quotations Dec. 24: 24: soft wheat bakers short patent $5.05@ British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
riched $3.30@3.35, second clears $3.15@3.20, spring high glutens $3.95, standard patents 5.10, standard patent $4.95@5, hard wheat Seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakwrs, 
delivered Texas common points or group 3. $3.75, clears $3.55@3.75, Kansas high glu- bakers short patent $3.70@3.77, standard $4.60. 
ae sets tens $3.81@3.86, standard patents $3.73@ patent $3.65@3.70; soft winter wheat fam- Vancouver: Activity continues along uor- 
THE NORTHWEST 3.9%. ily short patent $5@5.15, standard patent mal lines. Domestic demand still around 
Minneapolis; Another quiet, uneventful Boston: Buyer and seller not interested  $4:85@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50 peak levels. Export business for ordinary 
week. Army bought a little flour last week, in doing business. Sales at lowest point. @4.70. accounts non-existent due to fact that all 
but even with this boost sales by spring Few mills in market. Business limited to PACIFIC COAST western mills are running to capacity on 
Wheat mills amounted to only 32% of amount necessary to fill out cars. Nothing Seattle: Markets unchanged, new domes- 8°Vernment orders. No improvement in 
au & eer con, eS es See oe beyond 30 days’ supply uncovered. Holiday tic business still lagging. No new govern- com ta male santas ox x rm 
Yo & yet é . 3 é Jé e r expor rade. 
Mills not anxious to add to bookings. atin Domestic hard wheat flour pabiee holding 
Wheat continues to show upward tendency, call to ceiling levels; cash car quotations on the 
rrofitable sales impossible at present ceil- . — . " - basis f ss cc s are $5. irs - 
een. Unfilled asian on lho one all- GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES cata, $5 py a eg pig ors ye i 
time high for close of calendar year, with Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: $4.90 for Vitamin B. Very little soft wheat 
shipping ge ag a ey WHEAT flour available from Ontario mills, current 
Quotations rec, 28: establishec yrands yrice unchanged at -50. 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth r ~_ 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent May July May July May July May July May July 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent ag 4 ere aera He 166% 163% 137M 188% ae gat HY Ho x 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear ec, 2s aim 100% 6 63 M4 5 tees eee 154% 154% 
$3.20@ 3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole Dec, 24 ..... 157% 156% 165% 163% 157% 155% 154% 154% MILLFEED MARKETS 
sc I Dec. 25 ..... ae-aadee~~ 4 : Holiday 
nterior mills, including D :N : aig: Ti 58% 157 66% 164% 158% 156% 156% 156% 
ae ane wale, tacinding Satelit Net mah Tee, $8 5... 159 157% «166% ©=164% 158% 156% 156% 156% Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 28 
60- to 90-day shipment. Not much improve- CORN: ‘ ¢ OATS , Mi lis: Nothing new. Mills have 
ment anticipated until after the inventory Min ansas cago ittle or ‘nothing to sell. Daily feed pro- 
period ends. Demand for millfeed keen as May ——_ a, ae pond m. July a duction absorbed as made, largely in truck 
ever. Dec, 22 ..... eee ais a wees i eet 7 78 77% 76 ‘lot% leaving little for shipment by rail 
THE CENTRAL WEST Dec, 23 ..... 79% 18% 17% 76 SS ee, ree eee ane 
Chicago; Typical holiday market. Very Dec. 24 ..... det le 79% 78% 17% 75% -: ha with little eee — is 
little business; nominal sales. Shipping Dec. 25 ..... Holiday catching “” with th yee oe a Fina 
directions fair. Family business also quiet; Dec, 27 ..... sais pipcbe 78% 78% 77 75% apolis ceiling $37 75 re 
deliveries slow. Quotations Dec. 25: spring Dec, 28 ..... ‘* . 78% 17% 77% 75 7 . sires 
top patent $3.57, standard patent $3.47, c- oo cr FLAME BARLEY Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm at 
first clear $3.30@3.67, second clear $2, fam- ceiling; supply lacking; bran, mill run, eray 
Res Minsk oes leas ekas. ait ~ cago Minneapolis M Duluth Minn shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis) 
ily flour $4.56; hard winter short patent May July May July May July May July May July y 
$3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.37@3.47, first pec, 22 ..... 124% 123% 120% 119 304 mas 2 se ean 116. =. Salina: Demand exceptionally good; trend 
clear $3.06@3.67, soft winter short patent nec, 23 ..... 125 123% 120% 118% 304 304 116 steady; supply insufficient; ceiling prices 
anes 12, en patent $3.50@4.21, first Dec. hae 125% 124 120% 119% 304 304 116 prevail for bran and shorts. 
. ‘ bee. BS .éccs Holiday x y : 1 -eeds ly; 
St. Louis: Most millers have sold their Dec. 37 ...0- 126% 124% 121% 119% 304 304 116 wala an Fn gy ee tid 
quota, consequently new business very light. Dec. 28 ..... 126 124% 121 119% 304 304 116 output practically all "going out on mixed 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 
| 
ail 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bb! of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago eer yore Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Iti 
Spring first patent .......... $....@ 3.57 §$....@ Pe Se $....@ 3.53 ++-@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 —— ese ary $3 he 387 — oer eps ™ 
Spring standard patent ..... ..@ 3.47 ..@ sa apr hh .@ 34 + ee@ 3.70 vest BAR vccele ase .20e@ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 ....@.... yp ie 
Spring first clear ............ 3.30@ 3.67 3.20@ 3.34 ee a ee oo ee@ 3.60 3560 3.75 ....@.... osc 3.64@ 3.67 Bs cte 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.47@ 3.57 ease wee @ 9.42 ..@ 8.53 ..@ 3.80 3.81@ 3.86 ...@. ‘1@ 3.84 3.84@ 3.87 — 3.70@ 377 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.37@ 3.47 oe .-+@ 3.36 -.@ 3.43 .--@ 3.70 = 3.73@ 3.77 .@. ..@ 3.7 3.74@ 3.77 1 ...@. 3.65@ 3.7! 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.06@ 3.67 ss ee 2.90@ 3.00 268@ 306 ....@:3.55 ee Ne ae et ane ee ‘@. xe Gye 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.41@ 4.72 ....@- ace ee ..@ 3.98 ....@ 4.13 oe Sep Mier Te ane 4.20@ 4.22 ‘@. 05@ 3.18 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.50@ 4.21 me Pe ie OS .-@ 3.74 =....@ 4.08 .@.. i ae cowl 4.12@ 4.20 |...@. 498@ 5.00 
Soft winter first clear........ 3.600 $70 830 .:..@.... es tO 2.330-2.76 «Os. ‘ee: icc, <a ee @ 
Rye flour, white ........... 3.48@ 3.74 3.55@ 3.65 . oe --@ 395 ....@ 390 3.80@ 4.02 --@.... 3.759 385 ....@.. ~ % @ 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.95@ 3.33 ...@ 3.30 : ere ...@ 3.60 .@. ee ee Ae es See @ 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Contes patent— | Gagiee San Francisco ones ‘ sees. 8. “Geos hed Toronto ee winn! wees 
8 cocccccceGeces sees coos eres ring top paten ee e0e'e 30 Spring exports§ ......... 
Family patent ...... -@8.98 $....@.... Montana ...... oe eee’ coee@® coos Gores second pat.f. ....@4.40 “7 OF 80 Ontario 90% AR a 
pring first clear{... 1... @3.30 cooe Dooce 


tNashville prices basis f.o,.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand jutes. 


998-lb jutes. 


$280-lb cottons. 
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cars; wheat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, 
mixed car ceilings, del. group 3 or TCP. 

Toledo: Same old story: demand far in 
excess of supply; no trouble in disposing of 
production at ceiling levels. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply remain prac- 
tically unchanged; demand absorbing an un- 
usually heavy output without difficulty; 
trend firm; supply very light; bran, std. 
midds., red dog, flour midds., second clear 
and heavy mixed feeds, $41.55. 


Boston: Supplies scarce. Mills continue 
to use available feeds to cover prior com- 
mitments and for direct sales. Jobbers and 
resellers unable to find millfeeds and kept 
busy in covering demand with grain. Gov- 
ernment ground wheat still scarce. Quo- 
tations continue at ceilings; std. bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand moderate; trend 
firm; supply light; std., pure spring and 
hard winter bran $45.34, soft winter nom- 
inal; std. and flour midds. and red dog, 
$45.34. 

Atlanta: Tight situation continues, but 
irregularity existing throughout markets in 
Southeast. Some points report sharp slack- 
ening in demand from feeders, especially 
on hog and poultry feed, at other places 
dealers and mixed feed mills curtailing pur- 
chases to show small inventories on Jan. 1. 
Bran and gray shorts remain at ceiling 
of $46.30@46.80, with ground feed wheat 
$52@67.70, ground oats $70, ground barley 
$66@68, rice bran $39.50@40, hominy feed 
$55, nominal. 

Nashville: Demand very heavy due to 
shortage of homegrown feeds; offerings only 
fair; prices at ceilings, both bran and 
shorts $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 


Portland: Std. mill run, 
midds. $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business continues firm, with de- 
mand excellent, exceeding supplies and 
trade on allotment basis, and home trade 
taking everything. Dealers and mills re- 
port mild weather helpful, no severe weath- 
er as yet to cause run on supplies. Quo- 
tations stationary; red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white, ‘midds. $41.10 ton, 
ceiling. California prices (ceiling): red bran 
ind mill run, blended and white $41.10, 
midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
Cal., with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal; No change in tight 
situation. Production inadequate, although 
considerably over normal. Mixed car or- 
ders being held up because millfeed un- 
available. Little or none going for export 
on account of scarcity. Prices at ceiling; 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: No change; all supplies in ex- 
cellent demand and stocks moving freely 
and short of requirements; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand exceptionally good, prices holding to 
ceiling levels, Coast dealers experiencing 
no difficulty in securing supplies at present, 
and no shortage of railway cars. One rea- 
son for ample supplies is absence of cold 
Weather on coast or on prairies so far; 
prices on a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, 
vhorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


bran, _ shorts, 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: No 
business to speak of last week, not sur- 
prising considering season and volume of 
unfilled orders on mill books. Directions 
coming in nicely; quotations steady; pure 
white rye flour $3.55@3.65 cwt in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.45@3.55, 
pure dark $3.30. 

Chicago: Holiday dullness prevails; very 
little business; directions slow; white pat- 
ent $3.48@3.74, medium $3.38@3.64, dark 
$2.95 @ 3.33. 

Buffalo: Demand slowed up; trend firm; 
supply ample; in ecwt, cottons: white $3.90, 
medium $3.70, dark $3.60. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 6c. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $3.95, 
medium $3.85, dark $3.65, rye meal $3.75. 

New York: Sales at low point; pure white 
patents $3.80@4.02. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark rye $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight 
$4.19, Wisconsin white patent $4.32. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular; 
general trend firm, with prices showing a 
further net advance of about 5c. Offerings 
only moderate; demand fair; white patent 
$3.75 @ 3.85. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Impossible, durum millers 
say, to do business in semolinas at ceilings 
with grain at present levels. Business at 
standstill, only sales reported being small 
lots of low grade flour. Ceilings: fancy 
No. 1 semolina $3.62, bulk, standard No. 1 
$3.52, fancy patent $3.62, durum flour $3.37. 

In the week ended Dec. 25, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 150,449 sacks 
durum products against 197,494, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: No business; slight improvement 
in directions. 


Buffalo: Sales continue to lag, due to in- 
adequate subsidy rate; subsidy rate for 
January may result in rather heavy book- 
ings, but such sales would carry a positive 
120-day limitation; shipping directions have 
slowed up, reflecting the slack holiday 
period; trend firm; supply fair; No. 1 $3.98, 
durum fancy patent $3.98, macaroni flour 
$3.73, first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12; 
all prices nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet, but steady; 
offerings moderate; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 
1 regular $3.92. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Cold weather stimu- 
lating demand; sales increasing; domestic 
consumption not sufficient to keep mills 
busy; export business light; prices un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 24: rolled oats 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Dec. 25, and corresponding date 


of a year ago: 


-—Wheat—_ -——Corn—,, -———-Oats——, -—-Rye—_, 


1943 1942 1943 


MINE 66d ovas04sc 2,421 5,056 25 
OM SEN k 66a soe 6 iS c0ws 6,552 6,601 §22 

ere 5,572 5,392 as 
| CE Fae 5,033 6,659 3,378 

PCT eee 238 497 ee 
fo. 2 ee =% 145 ee 
EE ti Sa danas kaekee i.0 17,290 30,232 18 
PONE WON iccrwcceces 7,551 12,957 182 
ES SR wik.6 td ca 0 ee 3,132 5,780 oe 
EMCGHEROOR  o6scvvcess 7,616 12,213 “+ 
Indianapolis ........... 1,528 1,624 805 
oie. er 16,584 35,607 878 
WE 56 656.605. 04-5: 610 426 1,358 44 

DE 5ths rb ees ©58 es oe ee 
Minneapolis SECS 6 hk wee 23,748 34,093 686 
New Orleans .......... 1,313 2,041 104 
oi, Cry 225 317 13 
ee ea 7,486 16,333 1,543 
eee eee 341 647 257 
Philadelphia .......... 1,778 1,811 316 
at,  ~_Soear ter 2,284 2,244 885 
omg. a. PCR 592 5,981 306 
es CE, | 5 dues ba 6 o6m 3,513 5,048 959 
WM We hWodhi + 0600s 3,010 8,052 1 


--Barley— 

1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
1,254 41 16 86 91 3 3 
4,884 4,272 2,089 3,356 4,678 1,282 860 
844 ee ee ee es ee 298 
12,361 1,288 1,469 9,061 3,788 1,204 639 
as - 6 -» 1,405 es we 

2 5 260 225 


217 + 761:«1,490 «1,117 1,269 1,663 1,025 
213 60 152 °° 66 15° 31 28 


1,404 227 346 83 38 ee ee 
2,088 359 185 804 299 210 25 
1,708 9 70 60 259 4,488 2,503 
os ee ee 581 ee es 
2,835 3,748 2,264 4,983 4,814 5,591 3,338 
7 7 9 oe 9 74 oe 
287 45 se 1 2 ee e 
4,932 1,685 344 290 154 665 349 
464 os oe 2° oe 261 107 
209 49 21 84 39 7 4 
805 573 11 94 60 270 11 
334 137 135 40 8 206 14 
3,876 350 227 13 1,040 53 44 
7 44 4 oe ee 11 2 





2 ere Per ee 118,233 201,688 10,922 


38,731 13,835 8,837 20,138 18,809 16,019 9,475 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


=: Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
chgyiy Jt. TERETE $....@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@.... seco Paces §....- Q4ELE6 
Hard winter bran ....... o++--@40.40 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* -+--@40.40  ....@37.75 ....@..s. 38.97@39.47 ....@41.56 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++@40.40 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 «+ -@41.66 
co a eee ooo 40.40 8 ....@37.75 ....@.... ++++@39.47 ....@41.56 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


esbrsPeresas $49.00@50.00 $....@46.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
eine, ° ° @45.34 ....@.... coos Qoces 


Soft wintcr bran ........ ee er Se Pe osceteabe er 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* - 49.00@50.00 «++ -@45.34 er) 1. ree, Sere pooc@-nic’ 
Flour middlingst ....... Se «e+. @46.34 «+++ @46,17  ....@....  43.30@44.30 
WO Pers saw ose Ske ceeeetke coc e QGE SE 60 e  QEEST . 2 ccc Qooee Pr ceee 
Spring bran Shorts -. Middlings 
ee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00-- - 
@Winnipeg ....... @2 29.00 - @ «res 


*Brown shorts. 


$3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand improved with colder 
weather; stocks sufficient to meet demand, 
but no accumulation of supplies. Quotations 
Dec. 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25, 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 27 at $5.85 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 24, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 








MRIMBN 2 cece 12,142 709 2,900 2,877 
Private terminals ee oe 61 9 
(.,. -—eeereen 12,142 709 2,961 2,886 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,467 “ 112 54 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 














Pere 11,480 — 209 bj 
Churchill ....... 1,878 wai 
VECteria wccccces 761 ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 oe 

Co 43,937 709 3,282 2,947 
Year ago ....... 128,207 780 10,587 8,127 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,854 50 815 895 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OPM GBV. cicece 215 es 62 10 

Totala .cccccce 8,069 50 877 906 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

RRM wevccccccs 195 3 264 126 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OP GA. secs e 510 3 29 15 





SOOM scicaere 705 3 293 141 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 24, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,451 2,831 24,027 20,836 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 4,591 ae 859 457 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Dec. 24, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,707 81 10,533 6,049 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GE GM cswacs 9,839 3 635 443 











Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
25, in bushels (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 3,501 ee oe ee 
eee 1,147 os es ee 
eee 3,314 2,239 261 306 
BEE cocccive 7,122 152 ae 618 
CRICRO «cccscccs 213 ee 732 oe 
EE: Saas es 3,141 -- 93,119 ae 
rere re 2,033 ee % 134 
Milwaukee— 
ARORt .ncceves o> es 678 
ae ere 977 6 e« oe 
MERE csvceses 334 ee oe ee 
Philadelphia - 1,155 ee ee 
BION ccvocece 22,937 2,391 4,112 1,736 


Dec. 18, 1943 


23,392 2,013 4,150 1,700 
Dec. 26, 1942 


14,850 3,537 197 646 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Dec. 25, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 174 126 48 19 3,741 2,342 

oo. Baer 31 298 2 +. 1,831 914 
*Shrinkage 66,000 bus. 
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WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
Vv ] 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF MILLING 
and managing flour mill; good opportu- 
nity for the future. Located in the best 
county seat town in northwestern North 
Dakota. L. R. Larson, 303% Sixth Ave. 
N., Grand Forks, N. D. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


FLOUR SALESMAN, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
with many years’ experience calling on the 
bakery and jobbing trade in Wisconsin 
and Michigan territories, now available; 
will go anywhere. Address 6507, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 











mv) i A 

DLANVIIUTTIN WILLD 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


veces FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








I Wish For You 


and Yours 


A Worth-while, Progressive 


RNew Vear 
BERT D. INGELS 


Consulting Cereal Chemist 
111 So. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


















WITH 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White Enameled, Blue 
Lined. Maximum strength and pliability. 


acaes tq Bee gy Quality—White Enameled, 
Blue Lined. 


“CELUPAC”—Embossed White Kraft. 


Our most popular grade. 


Quality—at 
low cost. 


“DUPLEX”’—Double Wall White Supercalendered 
Blue Lined. Extra fine appearance. 


PAPER MILL & BAG FACTORY 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Feed Supply Per Animal Continues 
About 12% Smaller Than Year Ago 


Wasuineton, D, C.—The outlook for 
feed supplies improved moderately last 
month, with improved prospects for 
corn and grain sorghums and a slight 
increase in the estimate for feed wheat. 
Prospective supplies of all feed concen- 
trates in 1943-44 now total 169,000,000 
tons, compared with 173,000,000 tons in 
1942-43 and a five-year (1937-41) aver- 
age of 136,000,000 tons. Although sup- 
plies of feed concentrates are indicated 
to be only 3% smaller than last season, 
there are expected to be about 10% more 
grain consuming animal units on farms 
next Jan. 1 than last. The supply of 
feed concentrates per grain consuming 
animal unit would be approximately 
12% smaller this season than last and 
about 7% smaller than the five-year av- 
erage. However, by drawing down stocks 
during the year, disappearance of feed 
concentrates per animal unit may be 
slightly above average and about equal 
to that in the 1940-41 season. 

Total stocks of corn, oats and _ bar- 
ley at the beginning of the 1943 mar- 
keting year amounted to nearly 17,000,- 
000 tons, compared with nearly 19,000,- 
000 tons in 1942 and over 23,000,000 
tons in 1941. While less than in any of 
the past four years, the carry-in of 
these feeds this season was considerably 
above the long time average. Compara- 
tively large stocks were accumulated in 
the crop years 1937-40. In the 10 years 
1928-37, stocks at the beginning of the 
season .average only 8,400,000 tons. 

If stocks were reduced to about this 
level at the end of the 1943-44 season, 
consumption of the principal feed grains 
would be 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons 
greater than production. Approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 tons of corn, oats and bar- 
ley were drawn from stocks in 1942-43. 
Therefore the net gain from this source 
this season compared with last would 
be 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons. 

Production of feed grains in 1943, in- 
cluding grain sorghums, is estimated 
at 116,000,000 tons compared with 124,- 
000,000 tons produced in 1942. Total 
disappearance in 1942-43, beginning July 
for oats and barley and October for 
corn and grain sorghums, amounted to 
about 126,000,000 tons. If stocks should 
be reduced about as suggested above, 
disappearance during the 1942-43 season 
would amount to 124,000,000 tons, only 
2,000,000 tons less than a year ago. 

The estimates for livestock numbers 
for Jan. 1, 1944, are still highly tenta- 
tive. For the United States it is esti- 
mated that there will be a 10% increase 
in the total number of grain consuming 
animal units on farms. The production 
of feed grains per animal unit is indi- 
cated to be lower this year than last in 
all important livestock producing states 
except Texas and Montana, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada, as well as Texas, show an in- 
crease in production per animal unit, 
while Georgia, Alabama and Montana 
have about the same production per 
animal as last year. Most of these states 
are in deficit producing areas and will 
still require shipped-in feed grains this 
season. 

With less production of feed grains 
per animal in most regions, the supply 





available for out-shipment in surplus 
producing states, such as Illinois and 
Iowa, will be smaller than it was a year 
ago. On the other hand, the demand for 
in-shipments in deficit producing states 
will be stronger. The feed grain supply 
situation will be tight in practically all 
areas, although if corn continues to be 
closely held the surplus producing areas 
will be in a relatively favorable position 
for maintaining or even increasing live- 
stock production. 

As a partial offset to the general 
tightness in the feed grain situation, 
more wheat will be fed to livestock in 
1943-44 than in 1942-43. It is estimated 
that for the year beginning July about 
480,000,000 bus of wheat will be used 
for livestock feed, including Commodity 
Credit Corp. sales of domestic and im- 
ported wheat, wheat fed on farms where 
grown, and small quantities of wheat 
purchased by feeders on the open mar- 
ket. Last season about 818,000,000 bus 
of wheat were fed. Consumption of 
wheat for feed was unusually large in 
the July-September quarter this year, 
however, with an estimated 195,000,000 
bus being fed in that period. Thus 
about 285,000,000 bus would remain for 
feeding in the nine months October- 
June. This would provide an average 
for the October-June period of about 
95,000,000 bus per quarter, compared 
with an average of 80,000,000 bus per 
quarter in the 1942-43 crop year. Most 
of the remaining domestic wheat prob- 
ably will be fed in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter this year and, to a lesser 
extent, in the January-March quarter, 
leaving comparatively little available for 
feed in the April-June quarter next year. 


Supplies of high protein concentrates 
are expected to continue tight through- 
out the current crop year. Although 
slightly larger in total, supplies are 
smaller in relation to the number of ani- 
mals to be fed than they were a year 
ago. Considerable quantities of oil cake 
and meal are finding their way into 
mixed feeds, ceiling prices for which 
are adjustable for changes in ingredient 
costs. 





Where to File Flour 
Subsidy Applications 


Following is the complete list of De- 
Supplies Corp. regional offices, 
where millers must file applications for 
subsidy payments. 

Alabama:—E. W. Long, Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham. 


fense 


Arkansas:—J. W. Jarrett, 
Building, Little Rock. 

California:—Hector C. Haight, Pacific 
Mutual Building, Los Angeles. John S. 
McCullough, Jr., 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 4. 

Colorado:—Ross L. Hudson, Boston 
Building, Denver. 

Fiorida:—Fred H. Farwell, Western 
Union Building, Jacksonville. 

Georgia:—M. E. Everett, Healey Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3. 

Illinois:—Frank M. Murchinson, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 

Kentucky:—J. Fort Abell, Lincoln 
Bank Bldg., 421 W. Market Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana:—Geo. W. Robertson, Union 


Pyramid 





* BAKERY EXPERTS IN CONFERENCE * 











Dr. Betty Sullivan, in charge of the products control laboratory for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, appears to be well pleased with the results of 
baking tests obtained by W. A. Richards who was appointed head of the labora- 


tory bakery service department of that company Nov. 1. 


Mr. Richards former- 


ly was associated with the International Milling Co. for 17 years, the last seven © 
of which were with the bakery service department. Before that, he had in- 
stalled and had charge of the laboratory at the Buffalo mill of International 


Milling Co. 


He was instrumental in organizing, and was first chairman of 
the Niagara Frontier Section, American Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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Building., 837 Gravier Street., New Or. 
leans 12. 

Massachusetts:—John J. Hagerty, 40 
Broad Street, Boston. 

Michigan:—Arthur J. Fushman, 607 
Shelby Street, Detroit. 

Minnesota:—George G. Power, Mc. 
Knight Building, Minneapolis 1. 

Missouri:—Albert L. Strong, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
B. Glenn Gulledge, Landreth Bldg., 320 
N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2. 

Montana:—Leon E. Chouquette, Power 
Block, Helena. 

Nebraska:—Herbert S. Daniel, Wood- 
men of the World Bldg., Omaha. 

New York:—Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 33 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 5. 

North Carolina:—John A. Campbell, 
Jr., Wilson Bldg., 109 W. Third Street, 
Charlotte. 

Ohio:—J. A. Fraser, Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Cleveland 1. 

Oklahoma:—J. C. Eagen, Cotton Ex. 
change Building, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon:—William Kennedy, 
Block, Portland. 

Pennsylvania:—E. Raymond Scott, 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Tennessee:—J. M. Gardenhire, Nash- 
ville Trust Co. Bldg., Union Street, Nash- 
ville 3. 

Texas:—L. B. Glidden, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Dallas. W. I. Phillips, 
Rusk Bldg., 723 Main Street, Houston 2. 
W. TT. Montgomery, Alamo National 
Building, San Antonio. 

Utah:—Gerald L. Leaver, Dooley Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City 1. 

Virginia:—W. B. Cloe, Richmond 
Trust Bldg., 7th and Main Streets, Rich- 
mond. 

Washington:—C. B. Grieve, Dexter 
Horton Building, Seattle. O. M. Green, 
Columbia Building, Spokane. 
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Pittock 








U. S. RAISIN OFFER 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Approximately 
1,200,000 lbs of seedless Muscat raisins 
from the 1942-43 pack were offered re- 
cently from government owned stocks. 
Offers to purchase the raisins were re- 
ceived by the Food Distribution Dec. 28. 

Since the raisins being offered for sale 
are mostly suitable for making mince- 
meat and for use in makin# bakery 
products, the FDA said it is likely that 
they will reach civilians through these 
outlets. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the Unted 
States at the close of the week ending 


Dec. 18, 1943, and Dec. 19, 1942, as reported 





to the United States Bureau of Agricul! :ral 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadii 


—American— -—in bon 
Dec. 18 Dec. 19 Dec. 18 De 19 


1943 1942 1943 942 
WHORE siccccs 139,936 249,528 30,638 1%.518 
co Pree 10,948 40,303 eee tee 
| SS 18,213 11,013 2,143 010 
6 b6ana'ee 20,851 19,703 4,907 982 
ee 21,435 10,785 1,864 42% 
Flaxseed .... 7,646 3,632 3,489 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the ek 
ending Dec. 25, in tons, with comparis)ns 
--Receipts—, --Shipme: ta) 
1943 1942 1943 942 


Minneapolis ... -. 17,940 bie 
Kansas City .. 400 2,250 §,225 2 
Philadelphia .. 180 320 .s 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the trye flour output reporte¢ 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fg 
ures for the previous weeks: 
—— Week ending——. 
Dec.11 Dee. 18 De. -° 
31,421 52,101 *41,419 


Five mills ...... 
*Four mills. 
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Testing? 
* 


Well I should say as much! 








I remember as how, back in the ele- 
gant 80’s, folks said we were too 
fussy; that we “overdid” this labora- 
tory business. 

a 


I wonder what they’d say today. 





I watched a technician running a 
thiochrome test and tsk tsk’d to my- 
self, “Wouldn’t you just KNOW 
you'd find something like this in the 
lab?” 
* 

Because it’s through this careful 
checking, all the way down the line, 
that we’ve developed a reputation 


for unvarying QUALITY that’s 
never been challenged. 


I guess that’s why you find one or 
all of our family in the shops of so 
many particular bakers. 


Cuts 
“C, 


DIAMOND JO « CHIEF JO 4 sie 
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INJUNCTION GRANTED IN 
BREAD ORDER VIOLATION 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Federal District Judge 
William J. Campbell, of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, Dec. 10, enjoined the New 
Process Baking Co., 2883 South Hillock 
Street, Chicago, from further violations 
of Food Distribution Order No. 1, as a 
result of action brought against the 
Chicago firm by U. S, Attorney J. Al- 
bert Woll, in conjunction with the Food 
Distribution Administration. 

Under the provisions of the decree the 
baking company, its salesmen and agents 
are restrained from resuming possession 
of stale bakery products previously sold 
to retailers or from allowing credit for 
stale bakery products. The firm was 
also restrained from making gifts of 
samples of bakery products to customers 
and from using excessive quantities of 
sugar in white bread in violation of 
the provisions of the bakery products 
order. 

The court retained jurisdiction over 
the case to enforce compliance with the 
Any future violations of the 
bakery products order on the part of 
the baking company or its agents or em- 


decree. 


ployees will, under this decree, be sub- 
ject to an action for contempt of court. 

The action by the court was based on 
evidence obtained by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, that the New Proc- 
ess Baking Co. had violated the provi- 
sions of the order. 
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TRADING IN COMMODITY 
FUTURES UP IN NOVEMBER 


Wasuinoton, D. 





C.—Trading was 
brisk in the futures markets for most 
major agricultural commodities during 
November, the War Food Administra- 
tion reported Dec. 4 in a summary of 
commodity futures trading. 

In wheat, the total trading on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was 201,085,000 
bus compared with 167,006,000 bus in 
October and 86,748,000 in November, 
1942. 

Futures trading in rye on that mar- 
ket set an all-time high of 225,258,000 
bus in spite of two market holidays 
dur:ng the month. 
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BURRY BISCUIT CO. BUYS 
HOLTZMANN PRETZEL FIRM 
New York, N. Y.—The Burry Biscuit 
Corp. has expanded its operations 
through the purchase of the business 
and assets of Holtzmann’s, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa., a large pretzel bakery. This 
recent 
months, the other two being L. M. Peter- 


makes the third purchase in 


son Co. Inc., Brooklyn, and Simple 
Simon Foods, Detroit. 

Earnings for Burry for the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31 are reported in ex- 
cess of $200,000, compared with $173,232 
the previous year. Sales, estimated at 
$5,000,000, were the largest in the his- 
tory of the company, 
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UTAH INTERESTED IN HOME BAKING 

In Utah recently Mrs. Jeannette 
Hendricks, Wheat Flour Institute rep- 
resentative, gave demonstrations at Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan; North 
Cashe High School, Richmond; Logan 
High School, Logan; Dixom Junior High 
School, Farrer Junior High School and 
Provo High School, Provo. 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* a 


A fine flour for every baking day 


Some bakers like one of them 


Some prefer another 


One of the three will 
exactly fit your formula 


and your purse. 


* * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 








oe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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| MINNEAPOLIS 


= = 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











SPILLERS LIMITED 






Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


a 
Cables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘““Wo.tmacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








Re ey gb Sy 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 












Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























TORONTO, CANADA 







, ae iy? 


PURITY tue he STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


i UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
p— ne ailibnees diausiiiiiogmees 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
‘“‘Mapleshaw,” 














Toronto, 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 











MILLS AT 











TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 


“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND” .- =.- 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“_DOMFLOUR” 




















a 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >> 





4 


- JUTE 4 - JUTE - 
wre BAGS coro 

_ BAGS . BAGS 

COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


A 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


x 4 
L 
~~ 




















Since - 
James fichardson & bons 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Crain 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Canadian Hard Spring 
450 El tors in Manitoba, 

Wheat sR bia 

High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

















Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


== fs = 
SASS 





Grain Exch Winnipeg 




















HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Miils at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


LONDON, 


Offices: 


HALIFAX, HAMILTON, 
KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, 
REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 


CALGARY, 


ST. JOHN, N. B., 
FORT WILLIAM, 
MOOSE JAW, 


BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
VICTORIA 

































iat | 


==} 
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WAREHOUSEMEN NEEDED 
_AS FEDERAL INSPECTORS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—An opportunity 
to serve in a vital wartime activity— 
the movement and storage of food and 
other agricultural products—is being of- 
fered to experienced warehousemen by 
the federal government. Men with ac- 
tive and responsible experience in the 
managing of warehouses are urged to 
apply to the United States Civil Service 
Commission for both supervisory and 
inspector positions. 

The Department of Agriculture needs 
personnel to inspect warehouses for 
suitability of storage facilities and con- 
ditions of products. Positions as exam- 
iner pay from $2,433 to $4,428 a year, 
including federal overtime pay. 

Primary need is for men experienced 
in the operation of grain storage facili- 
ties and cotton warehouses. For grain 
warehouse inspection, persons should be 
able to grade grain in accordance with 
the official grain standards. Experience 
in large scale operations is preferred; 
persons experienced in small country 
operations where there are only one or 
two men employed would be considerd 
only for the lower paying positions. 

\pplications are not desired from per- 
sons now using their highest skills in 
war work. Federal appointments are 
made in accordance with War Manpower 
Commission policies and employment 
stabilization plans. 

\nnouncement 271 for Agricultural 
Warehouse Manager and _ application 
forms may be obtained at first- and 
second-class post offices (except in the 
commission’s regional headquarters’ 
cities, where they must be obtained at 
the Civil Service Regional Office), or 
from the commission’s Washington of- 
fice. Applications must be filed with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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USE OF WHEAT AND RYE AT 
HIGH LEVEL PAST QUARTER 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—More than 6,- 
000,000 tons of wheat and rye were fed 
to livestock in the July-September quar- 
ter this year, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. This com- 
pares with less than 4,000,000 tons fed in 
the preceding quarter and 2,000,000 tons 
in the July-September quarter of 1942. 

For the year ended Sept. 30, approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 tons of wheat and rye 
were fed compared with 6,000,000 tons 
in 1941-42 and an average of 4,000,000 
tons in the five-year period 1935-39. 

Disappearance of corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums for all purposes also 
was at a high level in the period Oc- 
tober-September, 1942-43, totaling about 
127,000,000 tons compared with 109,- 
000,000 tons a year earlier and an 


average for the five years of 85,000,000 
tons. 
a 
———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BUYS FATHER’S INTEREST IN MILL 

Anton1ro, Covo.—N. O, Yeakley has 
purchased the interest of his father, 
J. B. Yeakley, in the Antonito Mills & 
Elevator Co., and now is the sole owner. 
P. H. Hertz, former superintendent of 
the mill, has returned to that position 
after being employed by the Farmers 
Milling & Power Co., Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., for the past 15 months. 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


: Grain and 
a. Feeds 


D Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 











FOR BAKERS 


ib ; oS SS yi L % 
‘ S CS 10 GK all 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





= 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















UY 



























A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“WONDERSACK” 


Country Milled 
Real Patent 
Superlative Quality 
Competitive 


ad 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Manufactured under Laboratory and Bake-Shop Control 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER —Higluten 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Minneapolis, Minn. 


Leading Patents 











Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











NOT YET 


Hitler visited the tomb of Napoleon 
in Paris, and addressed the illustrious 
dead: 

“I am Adolph Hitler, the conqueror of 
the world, who has realized all that you 
dreamed of.” 

From the tomb came an eerie voice— 
the voice of Napoleon: 

“Have you conquered Russia?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Have you annihilated the British 
fleet ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then, Adolph, you’d better climb in 
here and lie down next to me!” 

¥ ¥ 
NOTHING CHANGED 

Guide—This castle has stood here for 
600 years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing replaced. 

Visitor—Um; they must have the same 
landlord as we have. 

¥ ¥ 
LONESOME 


Willie—Mamma, do people who lie 
ever go to heaven? 

Mother.—Why, of course not, Willie. 

Willie. 
there with only God and George Wash- 


Gee, I bet it’s lonesome up 


ington. 
¥v ¥ 
USE DISCRETION 
Walter—I’m not very good at waltz- 
ing. 
Emma.—Well, be Bad then, but use 
discretion. 
¥ Y¥ 
Don’t question your wife’s judgment 
—look whom she married. 


¥ ¥ 


BAD NEWS 

Hubby—Afraid I have some bad news 
for you, dear—we lost our cook today. 

Wife—Why, how in the world did you 
find out? 

Hubby—I hired her at the factory. 

v ¥ 
SHE DIDN’T GET IT 

A girl met an old flame who had 
turned her down and decided to high- 
hat him. 

“Sorry,” she when the 
“T didnit 


murmured, 
hostess introduced him to her, 
get your name.” 

“I know you didn’t,” replied her ex- 
boy friend, “but you certainly tried hard 
enough.” 

¥ ¥ 
MONOTONOUS 


Gob.—Am 1 the only man who ever 
kissed you? 

Girl—Why will every man ask the 
same question?—U.S.S. Nevada Cheer- 
Up. 

A divinity student named Tweedle 

Refused to accept his degree; 

He didn’t object to the Tweedle 

But hated the “Tweedle, D.D.” 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 




















Its 


BIN 


AGED 


ee 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





— 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATEN1 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,” Glasgow 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,”’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puriirip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]LOUR bomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





ZFATTOQEITON 
s Vs ae 2 Srp ak 1 * 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















ELLYAort. 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














Flour Specialists 222‘hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, N. y. 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


byo+4 bbis Capacity 


,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manyfacture onecoeny 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 











Abilene Flour Mills Co........+++++- 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co.....e.eeeeeeeeeees 
Akron Belting Co, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co.......-- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville C0.....++eeeeeeees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co...........- 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co, 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.........+ 
Bay State Milling Co.........eeeeeeeees 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, 
Big Jo Flour MiNS......cccececececeees 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., IMC...e.seeeeeeeees 
Borden Co, 
30wersock 
Bowsher, N. P., CO...ceeeeeeeees oeeeses 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. 8S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp, 


“ Cameron, John F., & CO.....++-eees> 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.........+++ 
Jtannon Valley Milling Co.......+-seee0+ 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 
‘arson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Central Soya Co., IMC... ccccccccccccoes 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.....e-eeeees 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.......-++-65 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Coatsworth & Cooper 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc......ceeeeesess rs 
Colorado Milling &*Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+0+5 
Continental Grain Co. ...ceeeecececcees 
Corn Products Sales Co0,.....eeseeeeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co......cesceeees 
Craig, R. Hunter, &@ Co., Ltd... .cecseccces 
Crawford & LOw .cccccscccccccvcccccce 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mille, THE .cccccccecccccccscscese 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


~ 


Dairymen'’s League Co-operative As- 
sectatio€®, TRO. <ccccceccesecneves 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
be Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses .nccccccccsccesccccs 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ....cceccceccecs 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...ccccccccccces 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Chemical Co. ..ccccccccecscsccccces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ............. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co...........00. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Car Heating 


Farquhar Brose, .ccccccsvcsecccccces 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhimes O60... cccsccscccccccses 
Fonat, C. B., & Gerecccccccccvcccsccscce 
POTS GO 06 ee cc cesccecvesccvsscccesees 
Federal Mill, IMG. .ccccccccccccccccccce 
Wee, GONSO GB GG. ccccvcvcosecseccs 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
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Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .....+++seeee% 
Flour Mills of America, Inc........+.+++ 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
POGER, ING. cccccoccocccecsvcscsescscves 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
Garland Milling Co. .......eseeeeee 
General Baking Co. ....ccescces 
General Mill Equipment Co............. 
GOMGE. TE, Tie v.csccscssnccces Cover 
Gillespie Bros., 
GRebe BRINE Ge. sccccccvescccecececes 
Geet, Bree Gin GR cceccecesccscces 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co............ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO...ccccccccsccecss 


OOS BEG. GA so 00000:3.0:0000066%e00 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, cd. MM, & GC. BM. ccvcvcccccccseses 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............+ 
Pee Bere GD, cc vcs cieeavcescaes 
Sinrets. Bree, & Ge, TAG. cocccccecsccece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
BERSR-GAPGES GO. ccccoccccoccescvccecess 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
SEOUGL DUOGP BUS nc ccwccccccccocvccsce 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
See, SO Cy. Wbc006 55000 ce beceeces 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co........eese0% 
Sees Ue ats Mis Gita cevsceereescesses 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., 
Imbs, J. F., 

SG SG EM. bode ntesebecssectecetes 
Smmia, Speiden & Co. ccccccccccvccescecs ° 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Inc. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 

Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......ccceccces 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co...........00% 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
a CRD GM 0065 49.50 000080984 00%5s4 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 
TE, POTGY, BOG Ge. WOreccscccvccccas 
Kimpton, W. S., 
King, H. H., 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 
Kulla, Maxwell 


Ee Geemme BS cccccccecsce 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., “Lta. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.......... cece 
SOVet Dek: Gh occas evesers 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lowe, Joe Corporation 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... 


NY McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ......... 
Maney Milling Co. 
BE, Wa We. 60-0000490066000066e80e0008 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...... isanaes 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co...............+ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ........ 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill 00... .ccccccccccccccce 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......eseeeeeee 
Montana Flour Mille Co... .cccccccccces 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co......... eee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ....cccccccccees 
Bereta, CR B., B Gercccsiccccccccsce 
Morrison Milling COs ccccve 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Moundridge Milling SN -40bec00eeacceea 
Myore, J. Roae, & Boe cre cccesviccscccce 


National Grain Yeast Corp. 

Meaht, BM. J., @ Ghieccccsccveses esos 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co....... oo 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr...c.seces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. ... coe 
New Era Milling Co. ........-.- 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co..... mr 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co... ..scccccccccece 
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Geran GUGRE GR cccccccricoscvcecccece 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator.......... 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co....... seeces 
Paniplus Company rae 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ....... Sees 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
PReer, Ches., & Obi, WMGiccocecececcsee. 
Pillmam & PRUMDS ..cccccccccccccccces 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ...........0: 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass m. Columbia 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co..... 

Red Wing Milling Co.............. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. ......ceecceecees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Se CS MS. 0. 05-0 440e 600060 ce 0-0 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Hees Millimg Ge. .cccceccccccccccececes 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. peeercesees 
Russell-Miller "Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Oh, Gone BI Geiiccccvccceusecs 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Paper Co. eeee 
Gamomy MS ccccccccccccccccces eoccces 
Schneider, W. H., Co...... Tri TTT TT Te 
Sees, See Gai vcwcccaccoeececes 
WOGks, BMG, TAG. ccccccvcsveses osedees 
Security Flour Mills Co. .........eeee:: 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Shevelove, J. J. Coveccecceres 
Short, J. R.. Milling Co....cccccccccces 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Splliera, LAG. ceccccccese . 
C, 8 45506-00040 660e 660050060 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
DE ED 6540000 006046500n0000605 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Stratton Grain Co. .................... 
Sera, © Ta, GO ccccosee ° 
SWIES & GO. cccccwcces ° 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ee 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ........ 
Tension Envelope Corporation ......... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .... 
Thompson, E. S. ..... é6600 wTTTriTte 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. Ceeoescee 
Toronto Elevators Limited . 
Tri-State Milling Co. ........... 
Twin City Machine Co.... 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co........... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............- 
Urban, George, eed COrcccccccccers 
Usher, Vernon C.. eeccccccces eecees 


Valier & Spies Milling Co..........- 

Van Dusen Harrington Co........- 
Ventola Systems 
Victor Chemical Works .........se+++: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp....... 
Voigt Milling Co. ......... Cececcecece 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co...... ° 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. Cove e: 
Walnut Creek Milling Co...... cedcccecs 
Wamego Milling Co. ......ecccccceees: 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .* 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ...cccccccees pieee 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... ... 
Western Assurance Co. . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., “Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. ......cccccceccees: 
Western Star Mill Co. ......cceecseeee® 
White & Co. ercccccces ence 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 
Wiliams Bree. C0. ccccccccccccccceces: 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........+++: 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wert MBE Ge. .nccccccccses 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .... 
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:| WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE BAKER 


8 When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 
« : bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
43 | duces a high quality white flour. 


The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 

| is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 

That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 

liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 

28 production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-RICHMENT.-A. 

If you are not taking full advantage of these products 

now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. NA. 102 






WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


Horse of 
another color 


‘THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art’. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to 1m- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Kvery American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom — the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 








PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





